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An International Conference 
on Migration Statistics 


N International Conference on Migration Statistics was held 
in Geneva from 3 to 7 October 1932. Like preceding 
conferences of this nature, it was confined to official repres- 
entatives of the various Governments, who were in many cases 
heads of the departments responsible for the compilation and 
publication of migration statistics. Whilst the methods of 
procedure adopted by the Conference were the same as those 
adopted by preceding international conferences of labour statis- 
ticians, the object was to some extent different. Most of the 
subjects (wages, prices, unemployment, etc.) dealt with by 
previous conferences have a primarily national character ; 
migration, on the contrary, is an international phenomenon. 
Every emigrant who leaves one country becomes also an 
immigrant in another. Neither the statistics of emigration nor 
the statistics of immigration are in themselves sufficiently 
adequate records of the total streams of migration in the world. 
In order to obtain complete and trustworthy statistics of these 
phenomena, it is necessary for the countries concerned to adopt 
common definitions of the terms emigrant and immigrant and 
also to employ uniform methods of compilation and classifica- 
tion of the statistics. 


In view of this international character of migration statistics 
on the one hand, and the great social and economic interest 
attached to a complete record of migration movements between 
the different countries of the world on the other, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has from the outset taken a keen 
interest in this question ; the Office has published international 
surveys of migration statistics and has also contributed to 
rendering the various national statistics more comparable among 
themselves. 
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In 1921 the International Emigration Commission, set up by 
the First Session of the International Labour Conference held in 
Washington in 1919, passed resolutions recommending, inter 
alia, that the various Governments should communicate regularly 
to the Office all available information concerning emigration 
and immigration, and that the Office should be requested to 
consult the various national statistical departments with a view 
to proposing the form of a suitable schedule to be submitted to 
the 1922 Session of the Conference. As a result of this action, 
the Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference in 
1922 adopted a Recommendation requesting the various Member 
States to communicate to the Office all available information on 
migration, and recommending that the Member States should, if 
possible, make agreements with each other in order to adopt 
uniform definitions of the terms emigrant and immigrant, as 
well as uniform methods of classifying and compiling the 
statistics. The Conference also instructed the International 
Labour Office to make every effort to facilitate an international 
co-ordination of migration statistics. 


As a consequence of these decisions of the International 
Labour Conference, the Office has, as indi¢ated above, pursued 
its work in the field of migration statistics on two main lines. 
The first has consisted in compiling and publishing the data for 
the various countries, and a special effort has been made to 
present the statistics in unified international tables. The results 
of these studies have appeared as special studies under the 
general title Migration Movements‘, and as articles in this 
Review.* The second has consisted in a study of the methods 
of migration statistics with the purpose of arriving at complete 
and internationally comparable records of migration ; and it was 
found that on the basis of existing methods it would be 
impossible to compile satisfactory international migration 
statistics. The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, therefore, at its Fortieth Session authorised the Director 
of the International Labour Office to convene a Conference, 
with the purpose mainly of studying the “ possibility of render- 
ing the information supplied to the Office by the various 
Governments more easily comparable ”, 





1 Studies and Reports, Series O, Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 
2 The latest of this series of articles, referring to the period 1927-1931, will be 
found below in this number of the Review under the heading “ Statistics ’’. 
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eantime various other international institutions, 
both 6f. tial and private, had pointed out the necessity of 
developing statistics of migration on the lines laid down by the 
International Labour Conference. An International Conference 
on Emigration and Immigration held in Rome in May 1924 
urged the necessity for the various States of adopting uniform 
methods in compiling and classifying migration statistics. The 
Interparliamentary Commercial Conference meeting at Rio de 
Janeiro in September 1927 passed resolutions to the same effect. 
The International Statistical Institute, finally, gave much study 
to this question at several sessions, notably those of 1926, 1929, 
and 1931 ; it reviewed various aspects of the question and passed 
resolutions which agree closely with the principles that have 
been guiding the work of the International Labour Office. 

Taking into account all these developments, the International 
Labour Office compiled and circulated in advance to the 
members of the 1932 Conference an extensive study’ of the 
various forms of migration statistics in use in the various 
countries ; the definition of migrant, the method of compilation, 
and the classifications adopted were explained in detail. Included 
in this report were draft resolutions which served as a basis for 
discussion. The general principles contained in the report as 
well as the proposals formulated by the Office were in their 
main lines adopted by the Conference, and are embodied in the 
resolutions adopted and annexed to this article. For a detailed 
discussion of the question, reference should be made to this 
report ; the present article is concerned with the main principles 
and the results of the Conference. 

Twenty-six States and the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
accepted invitations to the Conference; it was particularly 
gratifying that the United States—the greatest immigration 
country of the world—sent a representative. As some countries 
sent more than one representative, the total number of persons 
accredited to the Conference was about thirty. 2 

The Conference was opened by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who welcomed the delegates and 









1 Statistics of Migration: Definitions—Methods—Classifications. Studies and 
Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 18. Geneva, 1932. 152 pp. 

2 The countries which accepted the invitation to attend the Conference were : 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States 
of America, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 
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emphasised the importance of their deliberations. He invited 
the delegates to nominate a chairman, and Mr. Montel, Chief 
of the Migration Office in the Austrian Federal Chancellery, was 
unanimously elected ; two vice-chairmen were also elected, in the 
persons of Prof. Willcox (United States) and Dr. Molinari (Italy). 

The Chairman in his opening speech outlined the work for 
the following days, and suggested that in discussing the problem 
it would be practical to follow the order adopted in the report 
on the subject submitted by the Office. It was unanimously 
decided to discuss, first, the definitions and scope of the statistics; 
secondly, the methods of compiling the data ; and thirdly, the 
classification that might appear necessary or desirable. This 
order was adopted also in the resolution formulated and in the 
following account of the work of the Conference. 


DEFINITION OF MIGRANTS AND SCOPE OF MIGRATION STATISTICS 


The first point on the agenda before the Conference concerned 
the definition of migrants and the determination of the proper 
scope of migration statistics. Reference has been made already 
to the efforts made during recent years to arrive at inter- 
nationally uniform standards ; but particularly as regards the 
definitions of the terms emigrant and immigrant little progress 
has as yet been achieved. This Conference was in the position 
of drawing on previous experience and on the preparatory work 
which had been carried out, notably by the International Labour 
Office.* It appears that the difficulties in the past of arriving 
at positive results were caused largely by a lack of precision 
regarding the aims for which the statistics should be compiled ; 
and most attempts in this direction have stranded on the 
impossibility of reconciling statistical requirements with the legal 
and administrative considerations arising in each particular 
case.* The Conference being a gathering of statisticians was 





1 Asurvey of existing legal definitions and regulations has been published by 
the Office in Migration Laws and Treaties, Vols. 1 to III (Studies and Reports, 
Series O, No. 3 ; Geneva, 1928) ; notes on statistical definitions and methods in the 
different countries are given in the article on migration statistics contained in 
this number of the Review. 

2 A typical example is offered by the International Conference on Emigration 
and Immigration held in Rome in May 1924, which defined the term migrant, with 
a view mainly to facilitating the co-operation of the administrative authorities of 
different countries in dealing with migration. The definitions proposed, therefore, 
cannot be used as a basis for internationally satisfactory statistics of migration. 
Cf. Statistics of Migration, pp. 21-22. 
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concerned solely with the statistical side of the problem and was 
not confronted with this fundamental difficulty. 


In view of the imperfect state of migration statistics and the 
differing needs and practices in the various States, the Confer- 
ence did not consider it possible at the present time to lay down 
any precise or limited definition of migration with any prospect 
of its being universally applied. It was considered more practical, 
consequently, to lay down in principle an “ ideal” statistical 
definition, which would be wide enough to allow for the various 
needs of the different countries and which they could gradually 
approach. In other words, the ideal definition should be laid 
down a priori with regard solely to statistical considerations, 
while the actual methods would result from the limitations 
imposed by the administrative and legal needs in each instance. 
The Conference thus envisaged its task as being not so much to 
recommend any hard-and-fast rules as to outline a general 
programme for the development of migration statistics which 
should possess the necessary elasticity for coping with the 
practical difficulties in each particular case. 

In order to appreciate justly the difficulty of this task, it is 
useful to consider, although here necessarily in a cursory 
fashion, the origin and general purpose of the various national 
definitions of migrants. Migration statistics originally arose out 
of certain administrative and social needs, such as the protection 
of emigrants against the dangers involved in the journey to, or 
settlement in, a foreign country, the prevention of persons of 
military age from emigrating before the completion of their 
military service, and the desire to prevent the immigration of 
persons likely to become a danger to public order, health, and 
morality or to become a public charge. Only gradually did 
wider concepts invade the field of migration statistics, and it is 
in comparatively recent times that the problem has been viewed 
in relation to the general social and economic life of the 
countries concerned. It is particularly in the important immi- 
gration countries that this attitude has resulted in practical 
measures. In connection with the introduction of restrictive 
measures against immigration, as threatening the domestic 
standard of living, it has become necessary to collect more 
complete and accurate data of migration. 


It is thus natural that the varying interests of the different 
countries have resulted in wide differences in the definition of 
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the migrant, in particular as between countries of emigration 
and of immigration.* In the statistics. of migration originally 
compiled the criterion of the migrant, although changing from 
country to country, was, broadly speaking, some easily discern- 
ible, often rather superficial, characteristic either of the mode of 
travel or of the migrating individual himself.* Often the 
statistics referred to steerage or third-class passengers arriving 
in or departing from a country (as is still the case in a number 
of countries, mainly non-European), or to alien workers entering 
the country and possessing a contract of employment (as is still 
the case mainly for continental migration in France and Central 
Europe), etc. In more modern statistics, as the purpose of the 
statistics becomes wider, this type of definition is gradually 
abandoned in favour of definitions which seek the criterion of 
the migrant in the purpose of the removal. This purpose, 
however, is defined in different ways. The criterion of a 
migrant might be the purpose of seeking work, as is the case, 
for instance, in the Italian statistics, or it might be the purpose 
of settling “ permanently ” in a country, as it is in an increasing 
number of cases, notably in the United States. In some cases 
further qualifications are imposed; for instance, the term 
migrants is taken to cover manual workers only, moving with 
the purpose of seeking work, and so on. In regarding the 
problem historically, it is significant to note that in spite of 
these differences we find a definite trend towards wider and at 
the same time more uniform definitions. 

Keeping in view the tendency of national statistics to adopt 
more general definitions, on the one hand, and the needs of 
international comparisons, on the other, the Conference arrived 
at its ideal definition, which, in fact, carried the development 
outlined above to a logical conclusion. “In principle,” it was 
declared, “every act of removal from one country to another 
for a certain length of time should be included in the statistics 
of migration, with the exception of tourist traffic.” The criterion 
of migration is, according to this definition, the act of removal 





1 Cf. the notes on methods of migration statistics given below in the article 
on migration statistics. 

2 Indirect statistics (passport statistics, statistics of information offices for 
emigrants, etc.), which relate not to migration itself but to some other phenomenon 
standing in some quite casual relation to migration, are here completely disregarded. 
It is evident that in these cases there can be no statistical definition of the term 
migrant, as the statistics refer to a different phenomenon. See below, pp. 10-11. 
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itself. The Conference, indeed, so widened the scope of 
migration statistics as to give a partly new meaning to the terms 
emigrant and immigrant. In the last analysis, migration 
statistics are considered as a branch of population statistics, 
dealing with the size of the population and its changes by births, 
deaths, emigration, and immigration. The merit of this simple 
and uniform definition, then, is to achieve a fusion between the 
general population statistics on the one hand, and on the other 
the goal towards which the national statistics of migration are 
already moving. 

At a first glance, it might perhaps appear that the Conference 
stopped short of complete realisation of this ideal by excluding 
tourist traffic and frontier traffic from migration statistics. 
It is true that weighty practical considerations speak for this 
limitation, as the inclusion of these categories would inflict a 
considerable burden on ordinary travel and on the authorities 
charged with the collection of these data. But the decision 
was based also on considerations of a general character. The 
purpose of migration statistics, as envisaged by the Conference, 
is to record such movements as affect the population, and by 
population in this connection must be understood the resident 
population. For this purpose it is not necessary to record the 
above phenomena, even if they are of interest from other points 
of view, since as a rule they do not involve a change of residence, 
and thus do not affect the size of the population resident in the 
respective countries. 

Up to this point the discussion had been concerned with 
general principles, and the Conference now proceeded to 
consider what further distinctions would be useful or necessary 
in practice. It had been decided that every act of removal for 
a certain length of time should be regarded in principle as 
migration. It was now necessary to determine the exact way in 
which this phrase should be interpreted. It is evident that there 
exists a fundamental difference between migration resulting in 
permanent settlement in a foreign country and that where the 
migrant returns to his home country after a short stay abroad. 
The Conference recommended, therefore, that a _ distinction 
should be made between permanent and temporary migration. 
As permanent migration should be considered eacii “ inter- 
national removal” lasting for one year or more ; as temporary 
migration each removal lasting for less than a year (except 
tourist traffic and frontier movements). The distinction between 
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these two kinds of migration should preferably be based on 
documentary evidence, and in the absence of such evidence on 
the presumed length of the intended removal. The Conference 
also discussed the minimum length of a removal in order 
that it should be included in migration statistics ; alternative 
proposals of one and three months were put forward, but no 
decision was taken on this point. It was recommended instead 
that the countries should, if possible, classify temporary migra- 
tion according to its duration. 

It was also recommended that the countries of transit should 
draw up separate statistics for transmigrants, i.e. migrants 
passing through a country en route from the country of 
departure to the country of destination. These form a useful 
complement to the national statistics of the countries of 
departure and destination where these are not complete. 

What is called “seasonal” migration naturally forms part 
of temporary migration as defined above, but the Conference 
nevertheless considered that in countries where this movement 
attracts general interest it might form the subject of special 
tables. * 

The definitions above give by implication the proposed scope 
of migration statistics. In view of the widely different practices 
in various countries, however, and in order to avoid possible 
misunderstanding as to its intention, the Conference also 
indicated in general outline the scope of the statistics. It was 
thus recommended that each country should compile statistics 
of emigration and of immigration ; and as at the present time 
the statistics in many cases refer to nationals only or aliens 
only, it was expressly requested that the statistics of emigration 
and immigration should cover both nationals and aliens. 





1 It is interesting to note that the individual act of removal itself cannot serve 
as a criterion for distinguishing “ seasonal ’’ migration from other temporary migra- 
tion. As “seasonal’’ migration is considered generaliy the habitual removal of 
workers (and in some cases of relatives accompanying them) for the performance 
of certain tasks, which are as a rule carried out with the assistance of migrant labour, 
and are usually connected with the harvesting of certain crops during the summer 
and autumn. The individual workers of which the movement is composed change 
from year to year—the same individual migrating perhaps in one year only—and 
in laying down a definition of “ seasonal”? migration it is necessary to consider 
collectively the temporary removal of workers belonging to certain occupational 
groups or migrating in order to carry out certain tasks. The categories to be 
included in the statistics would have to be chosen on social and administrative con- 
siderations by the countries concerned. In order to achieve comparability between 
the statistics in the various countries, however, it is desirable that this choice of 
categories should be the subject of bilateral agreements between the interested 


parties, 
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A question of some delicacy concerned the population move- 
ments between a mother country and its oversea possessions. 
In many cases migration between them is legally of an internal 
character. The French Government, for instance, does not 
consider migration between France and its possessions in 
Northern Africa as international migration, but as a purely 
national phenomenon. The same attitude is taken by other 
Powers in a similar position, such as Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal. On general statistical grounds, however, and 
particularly for the purpose of compiling international tables of 
migration statistics, it is evident that these movements should 
be included in order to allow a complete record to be made of 
intercontinental migration, which thus in certain cases cuts 
across the line separating international from national migration. 
The Conference overcame this mainly formal difficulty by 
recommending that statistics of migration between a mother 
country and its oversea possessions should be given in con- 
nection with statistics of migration properly so called, but “ by 
way of addition, side by side with international migration 
movements ”’. * 

It has been several times pointed out above that the recom- 
mendations regarding the definitions and scope of migration 
statistics are in the nature of an ideal which the various States 
can only gradually hope to attain. The members of the Confer- 
ence realised, therefore, that in the period before this maximum 
programme could possibly be carried into effect it would be 
desirable to take steps to render the statistics as comparable and 
complete as circumstances permit. In order to facilitate inter- 
national comparisons, it was recommended that in future each 
country should state as precisely as possible its definition of a 
migrant and the exact scope of its statistics. This information 
would be of value also in enabling the International Labour 
Office to indicate in its publication of migration statistics in 





1 This discussion offers a good illustration of the arbitrary classification in 
migration statistics introduced by strict adherence to the principle of dealing only 
with migration between sovereign States. Thus migration between the present 
territory of Czechoslovakia and other countries only became the subject of migration 
statistics when Czechoslovakia became an independent State. Many movements 
within, say, the United States are extremely interesting and of similar character to 
international migration. The limitation of the statistics to external movements 
is a conventional expedient justified only by practical considerations. In many cases 
it would be of great value to have comparable statistics also for internal migration. 
Particularly in countries where the statistics are based on the local population 
registers, such statistics might be obtained comparatively easily. 
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what respect the national statistics differ from the “ideal” 
standards. In order to enlarge the scope of incomplete national 
statistics, it was suggested that certain omissions might be 
remedied by collaboration between the statistical services in two 
or more countries. Countries such as Canada which collect 
statistics of immigration only might thus obtain a record of 
emigration by adding together the numbers of Canadian 
emigrants figuring in the immigration statistics of other coun- 
tries ; countries such as Italy which have statistics covering the 
migration of nationals only might in a similar way supplement 
their statistics as regards the migration of aliens. 


NATIONAL METHODS OF COMPILING MIGRATION STATISTICS 


Having discussed the definitions of migrants and the proper 
scope of migration statistics, the Conference next proceeded to 
consider the best methods of compiling migration statistics. 
What constitutes a good statistical method can be determined 
only in the light of the purpose for which the statistics are 
compiled. It has been pointed out above that the definition of 
a migrant as well as the purpose of the statistics varies widely 
between different countries. It is natural, therefore, that the 
methods actually employed in collecting these statistics should 
differ from country to country. The primary work before the 
Conference in this connection, however, was not to examine how 
far these various methods correspond to the demands arising 
from the national needs and purposes; the Conference was 
concerned rather with the demands arising from the inter- 
national ideal definition of a migrant laid down above. Hence it 
necessarily took a wide view of the problem ; methods which on 
national grounds are considered desirable might appear unsatis- 
factory from an international point of view. 

Most methods in use are based on direct observation of the 
phenomenon of migration and are by-products, so to speak, of 
the supervision to which migration is subject. In certain cases, 
however, where no such supervision exists statistics are compiled 
which refer only indirectly to actual migration. Some pheno- 
menon is instead recorded which may reasonably be assumed to 
stand in such a relation to migration as to give an idea also of 
its volume and fluctuations. The most important of these 
indirect sources are information offices for emigrants, passports, 
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passport visas, steamship passenger contracts, and employment 
permits issued to foreign workers. It is evident that these 
statistics cannot also be accurate gauges of migration: persons 
enquiring at an emigrants’ information office, applying for a 
passport or visa, or obtaining a ticket do not always emigrate ; 
moreover, many persons emigrate who do not fulfil these 
conditions. Passport statistics, for instance, refer to emigration 
of nationals only ; statistics of transport contracts refer to oversea 
emigration of certain categories of travellers, but generally 
without distinction between nationals and aliens ; statistics of 
employment permits cover, broadly speaking, continental immi- 
gration of foreign workers ; the statistics of information offices 
are, needless to say, of very uncertain scope and generally cover 
only a fraction of the oversea emigration of manual workers. 
It is natural, therefore, to find that these forms of statistics are 
gradually going out of favour. They are now used in most 
cases as a means of supplementing direct statistics which are 
incomplete in the respects indicated above. * 

Having in view, therefore, on the one hand the uncertainty 
of the results obtained by these methods and on the other their 
very limited scope, the Conference considered these methods 
“ clearly inadequate ” and in the nature of substitutes “ to which 
recourse is had in the absence of anything better”. As regards 
passport statistics, it was pointed out that they had in the past 
yielded useful results, but that in view of the hope of gradually 
abandoning the use of passports in international travel it was 
not desirable to develop this system further. 


Even among the direct methods none was considered entirely 
satisfactory in the sense that it would make it possible to record 
migration in all the aspects implied by the “ ideal’’ definition. 
But as the immediate introduction of a unified international 





1 According to the international tables of migration statistics given below in 
this number of the Review, passport statistics are still compiled in 9 countries, 
including Austria, Estonia, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and Japan; some form of 
statistics of work permits in a few Furopean States and the Union of South Africa ; 
statistics of transport contracts in about the same number of countries, including 
Hungary, Norway, and Czechoslovakia. Statistics of information offices have 
now fallen almost completely into disuse and no example of such statistics is 
contained in the tables referred to. 

2 For instance, passport statistics are complementary to port statistics in 
Japan, employment permit statistics to port statistics in Germany and France, 
and statistics of transport contracts to passport statistics in Czechoslovakia. An 
almost infinite combination of methods is, in fact, possible. 
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method * was thought impossible it seemed useful to consider 
existing methods with a view to rendering them as complete and 
uniform as possible. The Conference did not make a choice 
between them and did net recommend one rather than another, 
as it is evident that a method which may give satisfactory results 
in one case and in one country might in another case and in 
another country be altogether inadequate. It gave its attention 
notably to port statistics, statistics of declarations of residence, 
statistics of frontier control, and statistics of coupons detached 
from certain documents. 


Port Statistics. This method is one of the oldest and is the 
commonest of the methods of compiling migration statistics ; 
out of 88 countries for which the International Labour Office 
now publishes statistics of migration, over 40 give port statistics. 
In island countries such as Great Britain, Australia, and a 
number of others, this method may give very satisfactory results, 
as it permits the collection of data for the total stream of 
migration, both temporary and permanent, both of nationals 
and of aliens. In countries, however, such as France or 
Germany, where parts only of the migration are by sea, this 
method taken alone cannot possibly give a complete record of 
migration and it has to be supplemented by other methods. * 
But at present the collection of data is carried out on different 
principles in the various countries. In a large number of 
countries (about 20) the statistics refer to passengers arriving in 
or departing from the country. The passenger movements 
relate sometimes to passengers arriving or departing by steerage 
or third class, sometimes to all passengers irrespective of class. 
In other cases a distinction is made between the passengers 
according to the purpose of the journey or some similar criterion, 
in order to distinguish between ordinary passengers and 
migrants properly so called. 

In order to arrive at more uniform standards and facilitate 
the compilation of more internationally comparable statistics, 
the following procedure was recommended. In the passenger 
lists of ships carrying passengers between different countries the 
passengers should be classified as migrants or tourists according 


? See below, p. 16. 
2 Cf. also footnote ', p. 11. 


* This fact has as far as possible been noted in the headings of the tables in the 
article on migration statistics given below in this number of the Review. 
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to the purpose of their journey, but regardless of the class they 
travel or any other circumstance. Before the sailing of the ship 
the shipping companies should be required to furnish the 
competent authorities with a copy of the passenger list ; before 
landing the master of the ship should prepare lists of immigrants 
in the forms prescribed by the immigration countries ; deaths 
and births occurring during the voyage would thus be duly 
noted in the immigration statistics. This procedure would also 
help to promote greater uniformity between the statistics of the 
emigration and immigration countries. 


Statistics of Declarations of Residence. The local population 
registers maintained in certain countries, which record changes 
in population through births, deaths, and changes in residence, 
are in some European countries used also as a basis for 
migration statistics." They cover both nationals and aliens, but 
except in Belgium’ no distinction is made between these classes. 
In actual practice these statistics refer to permanent migration, 
which is easily explained by the fact that temporary migration 
does not as a rule involve a change of residence. The discussion 
on this method turned mainly on how it could be made to apply 
also to temporary migration, although it was recognised that in 
some cases it might be diffieult to distinguish between the 
migration of nationals and of aliens. 

The Conference did not arrive at any definite conclusions as 
to the steps that should be taken in order to enlarge the scope 
of this method. It recommended only that measures should if 
possible be taken to collect data for temporary migration as well, 
and to distinguish between temporary and permanent migration. 


Statistics of Frontier Control. In about 15 of the countries 
for which figures are given in the international migration tables 
compiled by the International Labour Office statistics—more or 
less complete—are based on the data compiled by the frontier 
authorities in their routine supervision of the movements across 
the frontiers, either in the ports or at the land frontier posts. 





1 The principal countries using this system generally have highly developed popu- 
lation statistics; they are Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. 
The system is now being introduced in Denmark and a similar system is 
also under consideration in Germany. An advantage of the system is the close 
relation it establishes between the statistics of population and of migration. 

2 The distinction made in Belgium is between persons born in Belgium and 
persons born abroad. 
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These statistics resemble the port statistics in some respects, but 
are more general in character and differ in the manner of 
collecting the data. For instance, in Greece the statistics are 
based on complete supervision of all travel across the frontiers, 
while in Great Britain the supervision applies to certain categories 
of travellers only. 

This system has the great advantage that it might be 
extended so as to give a complete record of permanent and 
temporary migration of both nationals and aliens. It was 
however realised that for the system to be satisfactory each 
traveller crossing the frontier should state the purpose of his 
journey, in order to make it possible to distinguish between 
migrants and other travellers ; it follows that in countries where 
the traffic across the frontiers is particularly heavy, the system 
would have the disadvantage of putting an extra burden on 
travellers and holding up the traffic. 


Statistics of Coupons Detached from Certain Documents, 
During recent years a new system of compiling migration 
statistics, representing in certain respects an extension of the 
system described above, has been introduced in about 5 coun- 
tries; the Italian system is probably the best known. The 
procedure at the frontier is simplified by the fact that the 
statistics are based, not on lists kept by the supervising 
authorities, but on coupons which are detached by them from 
certain documents (passports, identity papers, etc.) at the 
moment the traveller crosses the frontier, and forwarded for 
tabulation to the competent statistical services. The documents 
are issued by the competent authorities at home or by the 
consular officials abroad. Sometimes, as in Italy, they are 
compulsory for all nationals entering or leaving the country ; 
sometimes, as in Poland, for migrants only. * 

The Conference recommended in this connection that docu- 
ments having detachable coupons should be issued to all 
migrants, if possible free of charge. A distinction between 
permanent and temporary migration should be made either 
when the documents are issued or when the coupons are 
detached, whichever is most practicable in each particular case. 
The view was expressed during the Conference, however, that 





* For the Polish definition of migrants cf. the note on Poland in the article on 
migration statistics given below in this number of the Review. 
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it is desirable from a general standpoint that the distinction 
should be made at the latest possible date, so as to allow all 
changes of the migrant’s intentions before he leaves the country 
to be recorded. 

The principal advantage of this system is that complete and 
detailed statistics of migration can be obtained quickly and 
accurately, without unduly holding up the traffic across the 
frontier ; its main limitation, as actually applied, is that it refers 
to the migration of nationals only and that it leaves out of 
account altogether the migration of aliens. 


AN INTERNATIONAL METHOD oF COMPILING MIGRATION 
STATISTICS 


The International Labour Office as early as 1922 proposed 
in outline a unified international method of compiling migration 
statistics." It was based in principle on a universal adoption of 
the system of coupons detachable from certain documents as 
employed in some emigration countries and described above. 
The extension of this method to all countries would enable them 
all to keep a complete and uniform record of the migration not 
only, as hitherto, of nationals, but of aliens as well. This plan 
has subsequently received support from various quarters. 
Mention should be made here of the Emigration and Immigra- 
tion Conference held in Rome in 1924, which recommended that 
all States should agree on “ the establishment in all emigration 
countries of an identity book of a uniform type to be sub- 
sequently agreed upon”. An international form of identity 
book, with detachable coupons, was approved by a Sub- 
Committee of the League of Nations on the Passport Regime 
on 5 October 1925.* The ideas expounded by the Passport Con- 
ference were further developed by the International Statistical 
Institute during its session held in Warsaw in 1929, in accord- 
ance with the conclusions of a report prepared by Professor 
Zahn. The resolution it adopted is as follows : 

It is highly desirable that the provisions relating to the registration 


of persons departing or arriving should, in principle, be uniform. For 
the compilation of statistics of migration movements, it is desirable 





* Cf. Methods of Compiling Emigration and Immigration Statistics, p. 57- 
Geneva, 1922. 

2 LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ADVISORY AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE FOR COMMUNI- 
CATIONS AND TRANSIT: Passport Conference: Preparatory Documents. 1. 639. 
No, 218 ; 1925, VIII (C.C.T. 200). 
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to introduce uniform identity books with a fixed questionnaire. The 
officials of the registration offices would fill in the identity books or 
cause them to be filled in by the emigrants and immigrants, and send 
copies of them to the head of the central statistical office of the country.? 


The plan has also made further headway as a result of a 
European Conference convened by the League of Nations and 
held in Geneva in June 1929, for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement concerning the introduction of transit cards for 
emigrants proceeding from Europe to oversea countries. This 
Conference, in fact, proposed the introduction of a system which 
on all essential points agrees with this plan. * 

The International Labour Office discussed this system at 
some length in the report submitted to the Conference; it did 
noi, however, present any definite proposal and the Conference 
based its discussion on a proposal of the American repres- 
entative. In principle, the Conference unanimously recommended 
the international system, as outlined above, in adopting the 
following resolution : 

With a view to obtaining complete and uniform statistics of inter- 


national migration, it would be desirable that all countries should 
employ the same system, based on the issue of an identical individual 


document. 

It appeared, however, that in view of the circumstances parti- 
cular to each country and the complicated administrative and 
other questions involved, great difficulty would be experienced 
in introducing the system immediately. The Conference con- 
sidered, therefore, that the question was in need of further study, 
especially from the technical standpoint, and suggested that 
scientific collaboration for the solution of this problem should 
be instituted between the competent departments of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the International Statistical Institute. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The problem of classification in migration statistics raises 
many complicated questions. The consumers of statistics have a 
legitimate interest in obtaining complete and detailed informa- 





1 INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE: Vaux et avis concernant les 
statistiques démographiques et économiques adoptés par Institut au cours de sa 
XVIII¢ session, tenue a Varsovie en 1929. Warsaw, 1930. 

* LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ORGANISATION FOR COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT : 
European Conference on Cards for Emigrants in Transit held at Geneva, 10-14 June 
1929 : Records and Texts. Geneva, 1929. 
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tion on the migration movement as such, and also the most 
complete information possible on the characteristics of the 
migrating individuals themselves. It is also desirable that the 
classifications adopted in different countries should be uniform 
so as to permit of international comparisons, and further that 
comparisons. should be possible between migration statistics and 
statistics covering other related subjects, such as population, 
occupation, unemployment, etc. These different interests have 
to be weighed against the practical difficulty of obtaining detailed 
information without unduly burdening travellers and the stat- 
istical services in the various countries. 

The time at the disposal of the Conference prevented a dis- 
eussion of these questions in any detail. The discussion was 
therefore limited to two points: the nature of the data needed 
for the compilation of international statistics; and the desirability 
ef collecting further information relating to individual migrants, 
and of interest for various, mainly national, purposes. 

As regards the first point, it was recommended in the first 
section of the resolution that statistics should be compiled for 
both emigration and immigration.‘ Practice has shown that in 
addition to this fundamental distinction it is desirable, both in 
national and in international statistics, to distinguish between 
continental and intercontinental migration.* In order to make 
this distinction, the Conference recommended that emigrants 
should be classified according to country of destination and 
immigrants according to country of original departure, and a 
uniform list of countries was recommended for this purpose. 

The various countries have also an interest in recording 
migration according to the nationality of the migrants. This 
distinction is of importance in appreciating the effects of 
migration from the standpoint of population statistics ; and 
the Conference recommended that migration statistics should 
distinguish between the migration of nationals and of aliens. 
The word “nationals” was understood in a very wide sense, 
and in view of the extreme diversity of national law and practice 
on this point, the Conference did not arrive at any precise 
definition of the term. It appeared, however, that it should cover 





? Among the 88 countries included in the tables given below in the article on 
migration statistics, there are 16 for which statistics are available of emigration 
only or immigration only. 

2 Of the countries in the tables referred to in the preceding note, not more than 
about a third publish data enabling such a distinction to be made. 
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nationals by birth, parentage, naturalisation, etc., in the case. of 
independent States, and Natives in the case of colonies, protec- 
torates, mandated territories, etc. In some countries, however 
—mainly Asiatic and African—it is difficult to distinguish 
profitably between nationals and aliens, owing to the uncertainty 
as to the nationality of some illiterate nomad races. In certain 
colonies, therefore, the statistics are classified according to 
racial origin instead of nationality, a distinction being made 
between “ Whites” or “Europeans” on the one hand and 
“ Coloured ” or “ Natives ” on the other. With reference to these 
circumstances and to the differing social and economic signifi- 
cance of the migration of people of different races, it was 
suggested that “as an additional or subsidiary distinction, a 
distinction may be made according to language, ethnic origin, 
or the country of birth of the migrant.” 

In a certain number of countries, including the United States, 
the Union of South Africa, and Canada, a distinction is made 
between naturalised persons and other nationals. One member 
of the Conference considered that this distinction should be 
introduced generally into migration statistics. 

On the basis of the information specified above, it would be 
possible for the International Labour Office to compile inter- 
national tables of emigration and of. immigration, each sub- 
divided into : (1) (a) intercontinental and (b) continental move- 
ments ; (2) (a) nationals and (b) aliens; giving in all eight 
different tables. * 

As regards the second point, it was recommended that a 
distinction should be made according to sex and age. After 
some deliberation, the Conference decided that distribution by 
age should be made by quinquennial age groups. 

It was also considered desirable that the migrants should 
be classified in industrial or occupational groups. Industrial 
classification is an extremely complicated question with which 
several previous international conferences of statisticians have 
dealt without being able to reach a generally accepted solution. 
The Conference did not enter into the wider aspects of this 
question, but suggested a summary list of industries and 
occupations to be used in migration statistics. It was not 





1 The article on migration statistics published in this number of the Review 
shows that very few countries indeed have so far made this classification in their 
statistics. Out of the 88 countries included, only 4 (Belgium, Greece, Mexico, 
and Rumania) give data on all these points. 
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intended that this list should be rigidly applied, but that it 
should serve mainly as a guide for the different countries, as 
their systems of classification may make it necessary to modify 
the list to fit each country’s particular needs. It was proposed 
also that a distinction should be made here between the sexes, 
and that persons below fifteen years of age should be excluded 
from the industrial classification, or, especially where a detailed 
classification by age is lacking, should be added in a final group 
so as to complete the total. 


It was also considered desirable in this connection to 
distinguish the industrial or social status of the migrants. The 
Conference did not discuss the principles involved in the general 
problem of classification by status, but adopted a short summary 
list, distinguishing between employers, employed, and other 
categories. The question was discussed whether this classifica- 
tion should be given in a separate table or combined with the 
industrial classification described above; it was finally con- 
sidered desirable that the two classifications should be combined 
so as to give the status of the migrants belonging to each 
industrial group. 

It was considered of interest also to know the civil status of 
the migrants, and it was recommended that an attempt should 
be made to distinguish for each sex between married, widowed 
or divorced, and unmarried persons. Further, in view of the 
difference between the migration of single persons and of 
families travelling together, a distinction between persons travel- 
ling alone and persons emigrating with their families should be 
attempted. 


Following upon these classifications of universal applicability, 
the Conference discussed the desirability of making other 
distinctions, which, although not of such general interest, are 
of significance for certain countries. These distinctions concern 
persons travelling at their own expense or with financial assist- 
ance from private individuals, institutions, or public authorities ; 
migrants possessing or not possessing a contract of employment ; 
migrants able or unable to write. As regards the last distinction, 
it was understood that it should apply only to persons over ten 
years of age and that any language might be employed. The 
writing test was chosen rather than a reading test, as persons 
able to write are also usually able to read, and the statistics 
should not be burdened with too many details. In the case of 
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migration between a mother country and its oversea territories 
(or between these territories), a distinction might be made 
according to the continent of origin of the migrants. 

The last point concerned the periodicity of the statistics. 
It was recommended that they should, if possible, relate to the 
calendar year, as is now the practice in most countries. In 
countries where the statistics refer to some other period—in 
most cases the fiscal year—and where it might prove difficult 
for administrative or other reasons to adopt the calendar year 
as a basis, it was considered desirable from the international 
standpoint that summary statements of emigration and immigra- 
tion classified according to the country of destination and of 
origin should be prepared relating to the calendar year, or to 
some shorter period which would make it possible to calculate 
the migration for the calendar year. 


















CONCLUSION 









It will be seen from the above account of the Conference 
that the various aspects of migration statistics were fully 
explored, and that the resolutions adopted, if carried into effect 
by the different countries, will lead to a notable advance in the 
completeness and accuracy of national statistics ; they will also 
facilitate the task of the Office in following and interpreting 
migration movements throughout the world, by making it 
possible to compile international tables of world migration on 
comparable and uniform lines. 

The unanimity with which the Conference reached these 
satisfactory results is explained chiefly by the comprehensive 
view taken in defining migration and laying down the proper 
scope of the statistics on the subject. Instead of adopting any 
of the definitions in use, which have their origin in historical 
circumstances, it viewed the phenomenon in its wider relation 
to other social phenomena, and in choosing the definitions of 
permanent and temporary migration and transmigration it 
attached prime importance to the desirability of achieving closer 
co-ordination between migration statistics and population 
statistics generally. Like similar statistical conferences in the 
past, it realised the impracticability of laying down detailed 
definitions for immediate application ; it regarded the problem 
of improving the statistics as essentially a process of gradual 
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development, and set itself the task of outlining a programme 
for this development which could be gradually applied in 
countries with widely different social, administrative, and 
economic structures. The aim of the resolutions was thus to 
secure a general guide for future development rather than to 
effect a drastic and immediate change in the existing practices. 

In accordance with this conception of gradual development, 
a further series of resolutions was passed dealing with the 
methods by which statistics of migration should be compiled. 
The Conference recognised that the differences in the situation, 
legislation, traditions, and policy of the various countries, as 
well as in the nearness of their approach to the “ ideal” 
definition, require differences in the methods applied. Unlike 
statistics of the cost of living, wages, etc., which are measure- 
ments of certain variables, statistics of migration (like statistics 
of unemployment) are an enumeration of individuals possessing 
certain characteristics. Complete statistics of this kind can 
be obtained only by some sort of census or compulsory 
notification ; but as this might be impracticable in some coun- 
tries other methods must perhaps be adopted. The Conference 
took an essentially practical view of this question and indicated 
various methods by which reasonably satisfactory statistics 
could be obtained, although it also recommended an inter- 
nationally unified method for gradual introduction in all 
countries. The method proposed in this connection, however, 
was not considered ripe for immediate application in practice ; 
hence the recommendation of further study of this question. 
Finally, in order to make it possible to study the essential 
characteristics of migration movements and the different 
categories and strata of the population they affect, the Confer- 
ence adopted a series of resolutions recommending the various 
classifications under which migrants should be grouped. These 
three groups of resolutions—scope of the statistics, methods of 
compilation, and principles of classification—thus survey the 
whole field of the subject. 


APPENDIX 


Resolutions adopted by the Conference 
I, 


The Conference considers that in view of the fact that migration statistics in 
general are, from the international point of view, still in a very imperfect state, 
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efforts should be made in the various countries to arrive gradually at the following 
desiderata : 

1. In principle, every act of removal from one country to another for a certain 
length of time should be included in the statistics of migration, with the exception 
of tourist traffic. 

2. When the removal is for one year or more the migration should be regarded 
as permanent migration. 

3. When the removal is for less than a year the migration should be regarded 
as temporary, frontier traffic being excluded. 

4. It is desirable to distinguish statistics of permanent migration from those 
of temporary migration. When the distinction cannot be made on the basis of 
definite information it should be made by presumption. 


5. When it is possible to distinguish between temporary migration according 
to its duration it is desirable that this should be done. 


6. Seasonal migration should be included in the statistics of temporary migra- 
tion. It is desirable that it should also be shown in separate tables. 


7. It is desirable that each country should compile statistics of emigration 
and statistics of immigration. Both should, if possible, include nationals as well 
as aliens. 

8. It is desirable that countries of transit should, if possible, draw up separate 
statistics of transmigrants. 


9. Although migration movements between territories situated in different 
continents but coming under the same sovereignty are from the legal point of 
view migrations, it is nevertheless desirable that they should be given in the sta- 
tistics, by way of addition, side by side with international migration movements. 


10. It is desirable that each country should state as precisely as possible the 
definitions on which its statistics are based, so that the International Labour 
Office may be able to indicate to what extent its definitions differ from those recom- 
mended by the Conference. 


11. In cases where national methods are not such as to make it possible to 
realise the desiderata stated above, certain omissions might be remedied by col- 
laboration between the statistical services of two or more different countries. 


II. 


The methods by which migration statistics are compiled in different countries 
depend on the regulations to which migrants are subject. These methods accord- 
ingly vary very considerably from one country to another. 

The Conference notes that none of the methods are entirely satisfactory or 
make it possible to observe the phenomenon of migration completely in all its 
aspects. The Conference does not think it desirable to make a choice between 
these various methods and to recommend one rather than another. Some, however, 
are clearly inadequate and should only be regarded as substitutes to which recourse 
is had in the absence of anything better. These include the statistics of informa- 
tion offices for emigrants, statistics of passport visas, statistics of steamship 
passenger contracts, statistics of the recruiting and placing of migrant workers, 
and statistics of employment permits issued to foreign workers. The same applies 
in a less degree to passport statistics, which were of a certain importance some 
years ago but which are now not so much used. 

The Conference gave its attention in particular to port statistics, statistics of 
declarations of residence, statistics of frontier control, and statistics of coupons 
detached from certain documents, and makes the following observations on these 
classes of statistics. 


A. Port statistics. 

1. In order to make it possible to collect migration statistics, it is necessary 
that the passenger lists of seagoing vessels should mention the reason why each 
passenger makes the journey or whether or not he is a migrant. 

2. Shipping companies or the master of the ship should be required to supply 
the competent statistical authorities with a copy of the passenger lists. 
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8. Before landing the master should prepare lists of immigrants in the forms 
prescribed by the countries of immigration. 


B. Statistics of Declarations of Residence. 

1. In countries which record the changes of residence of their inhabitants, the 
declarations which are required to be made on this subject and which are recorded 
by the local authorities make it possible to establish statistics of migration, partic- 
ularly of permanent migration. 

2. It would be desirable that measures should be taken if possible to make 
a distinction under this system between temporary and permanent migration. 


C. Statistics of Frontier Control. 

In those countries where a developed system for the control and supervision 
of passenger traffic by ports or across frontiers is in existence, migration statistics 
may be based on the returns obtained from the authorities responsible: for this 
supervision. 

It is desirable that in the case of migrants individual questionnaires stating 
the reason for the journey should be filled up. 


D. Statistics of Coupons Detachable from Certain Documenis. 

1. In the case of countries whose nationals are required to present special 
documents when crossing the frontier, such documents may serve as a basis for 
migration statistics. 

2. Such documents should be issued to all migrants, if possible free of charge, 
and contain detachable coupons. The coupons, duly filled up, should be detached 
when the migrants leave or enter the country. Nationals of the country of emigra- 
tion residing in a foreign country should be able to obtain such documents from 
the consular authorities. 

3. A distinction should be made between permanent and temporary migration 
either when these documents are issued or when the coupons are detached. 


III. 


The Conference also discussed the possibility of establishing a uniform inter- 
national system. It makes the following observations on this point. 

1. With a view to obtaining complete and uniform statistics of international 
migration, it would be desirable that all countries should employ the same system 
based on the issue of an identical individual document. 

2. The realisation of such a system would obviously involve serious difficulties 
and could not be effected immediately. Further study appears necessary and the 
Conference suggests scientific collaboration between the competent departments 
of the International Labour Office and those of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, which has made proposals on this subject. 


IV. 


With a view to the classification of the statistical data, it is desirable that 
so far as possible information should be supplied by the various countries in such 
a way that the international tables can include the following sub-divisions : 


1. Distinction between continental and inter-continental migration. For 
this purpose it is desirable that emigrants should be classified as completely as 
possible according to the country of destination and immigrants according to the 
country from which they originally started. This distinction might be based in 
principle ‘on the geographical list of countries adopted by the Statistical Year 
Book of the League of Nations in the table “ Area and population ”’. 


2. Distinction between nationals and aliens. * 





1 One member of the Conference asked that naturalised persons should be 
distinguished from other nationals. 
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8. Asan additional or subsidiary distinction to that given above, a distinction 

may be made according to language, ethnic origin or the country of birth of the 
migrant. 

4. Distinction according to sex and by quinquennial age groups (under five, 
five to under ten, etc.). 

5. Itis also desirable that migrants should be classified according to industrial 
or occupational groups. 

It is suggested that this classification should be made only in the case of migrants 
of over fifteen years of age and that the following groups should be adopted, a 
distinction being made between the sexes : 

I. Agriculture. 
II. Mines and quarries. 
III. Manufacturing industries. 
IV. Transport and communications. 
V. Other industries. 
VI. Commerce and finance. 
VII. Domestic and personal service. 

VIII. Liberal professions. 

IX. Persons without occupation or of unknown occupation. 

It might also be desirable to include children under fifteen in this classification 
under a separate heading, especially in those cases where such information cannot 
be derived from the classification mentioned in point 4. 

6. It is desirable that migrants should also be classified according to their 
industrial or social status : 

(a) Independent persons (employers and persons working on their own account). 

(b) Employed persons. 

(1) Directors, managers, etc. 
(2) Manual workers. 
(3) Salaried employees. 

(c) Others. 

(d) Members of the migrant’s family without occupation. 

It is also desirable that this classification should be combined with the classi- 
fication mentioned under 5, in order to show so far as possible the status of migrants 
in the various occupational groups. 

7. It would be desirable that an attempt should be made to distinguish the 
following classes among migrants, a distinction being also made according to sex : 

(a) Married, widowed or divorced, unmarried. 

(b) Persons emigrating alone, persons emigrating with their families. 

The following distinctions might also be made for certain countries specially 
concerned : 

(c) Persons travelling at their own expense, persons travelling with financial 
assistance of private individuals, persons travelling with financial 
assistance of public authorities or private institutions. 

(d) Persons possessing or not possessing a contract of employment. 

(e) Persons able or unable to write (it being understood that any language 
may be used and that the distinction should only apply to migrants 
aged ten years or more). 

8. Inthe case of internal migration between territories coming under the same 
sovereignty but situated in different continents, it is desirable to make a distinction 
according to the continent of origin of the migrant. 

9. The statistics should be established periodically, not less than once a year 
and, if possible, for the calendar year. In countries where some other period is 
used, it would be desirable from the international point of view also to follow the 
calendar year, or some shorter period which makes it possible to arrive at the 
calendar year, and to make the geographical distribution mentioned above (point 1). 









The Social Consequences of a Return 
to Gold : 


An Analysis of Certain Current Proposals 
for an International Monetary Standard 


by 


P. W. MartTIN and E. J. Ricues 


In the years following the Napoleonic wars an important 
section of those working for the cause of social justice—more 
particularly in England—paid great attention and attached great 
hopes to the possibility of monetary reform. Robert Owen, who 
at the Congress of Vienna put forward the first sketch of what is 
now the International Labour Organisation, was among the many 
who wrote and worked on behalf of a more efficient currency 
and banking system. During the long depression of the seventies 
and throughout the bimetallist controversy, interest in this sub- 
ject was again acute : but from the turn of the century, with the 
stimulus to trade afforded by an upward trend in world prices, 
there was a not unnatural reaction, and interest in monetary 
problems suffered a temporary lapse. 

During the troubled decade succeeding the World War there 
was a notable revival in the movement for monetary reform. 
With the onset of industrial depression in the autumn of 1929 
and the subsequent monetary collapse in 1931, the relevance of 
monetary questions to social conditions became generally recog- 
nised. The preoccupation of the 1932 Session of the International 
Labour Conference with the inter-relationship between financial, 
economic and social questions afforded striking evidence of the 
movement of opinion in this direction. * 

It is now common ground that, with the gold standard opera- 
tive in some half-dozen countries only, a reshaping of the world’s 
monetary system has become imperative. One of the chief tasks 
of the forthcoming International Conference on Monetary and 
Economic Questions will undoubtedly lie in this field. In the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 199-223 : 
»Wold Economic Reconstruction: An Analysis of the Economie Resolution 
adopted by the International Labour Conference”, by P. W. Martin. 
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ensuing analysis an attempt is made to clarify certain of the 
major issues on which decisions must be taken and to indicate 
their relevance to the work of the International Labour Organ- 


isation. 


OR well over a century the gold standard has been the 
monetary system par excellence. Ata time when the develop- 
ing world community required above all else a single monetary 
standard, and a reasonably stable one, it supplied that need. 
With its aid an expansion of world commerce unparalleled in 
history was rendered possible. Its temporary abandonment 
during the war period, far from lowering its prestige, served 
but to stimulate a universal determination to restore it with the 
shortest possible delay. By 1925 the return movement had begun 
in earnest ; by 1928 it was virtually achieved. The world was 
a gold standard world more completely than ever before. Three 
years later the system so laboriously restored was in ruins. At 
the present time six countries only can be considered as applying 
the gold standard—the United States of America, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the Union of South 
Africa." The remaining countries have either definitely abandoned 
it or have imposed such regulations upon the free movement of 
money across their respective frontiers that the system is in more 
or less complete abeyance. 

The disastrous influence this has exercised and is still 
exercising upon international trade and business confidence—and 
through them upon living and working conditions—can hardly 
be exaggerated. The index of production in the chief industrial 
countries, already abnormally low, has fallen on the average 
some 10-15 per cent. below the 1931 level ; gold prices at whole- 
sale, likewise already much depressed, have declined about 12 per 
cent. in the same period ; everywhere the frontiers have been 
closed by tariff, quota and exchange restrictions, so that the 
index of the value of international trade, which was 19 per 
cent. lower in 1930 than in 1929, and 28 per cent. lower in 1931 
than in 1930, declined 34 per cent. in the first six months of 1932 
as compared with the corresponding period in the previous year. 
At the same time, unemployment has increased to an altogether 
abnormal extent—in Europe and North America alone the 





1 At the time of g»ing to press the position of South Africa is uncertain, but 
it would appear that it can no longer be regarded as operating the gold standard 
in its entirety. 
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number unemployed is conservatively estimated at 20-25 millions; 
the earnings of labour have been reduced—the index of payrolls 
in the United States, for instance, has fallen in the course of 
the past twelve months by over 35 per cent. ; and net profits of 
manufacturing companies in that country have declined to 
approximately one tenth of what they were in 1931, and one 
twentieth of 1930 figures. ! 

That chaotic monetary conditions are largely responsible for 
this débdcle is generally admitted. Opinion is likewise unanimous 
that until some reshaping of the monetary system has been 
effected, there is little prospect of recovery. It is, however, very 
difficult to foresee what form this reshaping of the monetary 
system is likely to take. The one point on which there would 
appear to be a fair degree of certainty is that, in spite of present 
difficulties, a renewed attempt will eventually be made to work 
some system having gold as a basis. This, of course, does not 
necessarily imply that the adoption of a non-metallic system 
is impossible—still less that it is intrinsically undesirable. But 
it is becoming increasingly evident that those persons most 
influential in deciding the world’s monetary policy are not at 
present prepared to experiment with a system wholly divorced 
from gold.” At some later stage the various countries may be 
driven to adopt other methods, but for the time being the choice 
lies, in practice, between the various forms of the gold standard. 

On the other hand, this predilection for a gold basis to the 
monetary system does not by any means settle the question. 
It is not always recognised that the various possible forms of 
the gold standard differ greatly between themselves. There is, 
indeed, a far wider gap between the so-called “ automatic ”’ gold 
standard and a thoroughgoing “ managed” gold standard, than 
there is between the managed standard and some monetary 
system divorced from gold. The really vital decision that has 





1 For statistics cited in this paragraph cf. LeEaGuE or Nations: Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics and Review of World Trade, 1931 and 1932 (first half) ; InTER- 
NATIONAL LasBour Orrice : Industrial and Labour Information; Federal Reserve 
Bulletin ; and Seconp Feperat Reserve District: Monthly Reviex. 

2 Cf. the resolution of the Bank for International Settlements, 11 July 1932 : 
“ The Board of the Bank for International Settlements, recognising the necessity 
of the re-establishment between nations of a monetary system with a common 
basis, in order to facilitate international settlements under more stable and secure 
conditions, is unanimously of opinion that the gold standard remains the best 
available monetary mechanism and the one best suited to make possible the free 
flow of world trade and of international financing ; it is desirable, therefore, to 
prepare all the necessary measures for the re-establishment of the functioning 
of the gold standard. ” 
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to be taken in determining the future monetary system is not so 
much whether gold shall be reinstated but what part it shall play. 






The ensuing analysis represents an attempt to facilitate the 
task of arriving at some decision on this question. It deals, in 
turn, with the fundamental factors responsible for the breakdown 
of the so-called “ automatic” gold standard; the various char- 
acteristic forms of “ managed ”’ gold standard that are now being 
put forward to replace it; and the social consequences that may 
be anticipated as a result of the application of these systems. 
The object in view is not so much to reach final conclusions on 
the questions at issue as to clarify these issues and to bring 
together at least some of the more important considerations 
which require to be taken into account. 














THe “ Automatic”? GoLp STANDARD 









The reasons for the breakdown of the so-called “ automatic ” 
gold standard in the autumn of 1931 are many and confused; 
but the fundamental factors responsible are now fairly clear. 
The pre-war gold standard, though international in scope, was 
based on no specific international agreement. It was able to sur- 
vive, and to function successfully over an extended period, chiefly 
because the policy which suited Great Britain—the outstanding 
industrial, financial, trading and creditor nation of the time—- 
was conducive to the maintenance of gold as a world currency. 
Throughout the ten or twenty years preceding the World War, 
Great Britain at any moment, by calling in her foreign invest- 
ments, could, in theory, have drawn into her coffers the great 
mass of the world’s stock of monetary gold. In point of fact, she 
followed precisely the opposite policy. While selling abroad in 
large volume she permitted the free entry of goods in exchange. 
Furthermore, British investors were always ready to seek in- 
creased profits abroad, so that the balances that would otherwise 
have tended to accumulate within the country were regularly lent 
overseas. Under these circumstances, the “ automatic” gold 
standard was in fact not so much an international system as a 
British system applied internationally ; and, as such, it worked. 
Since the World War the United States and France have 
shared with Great Britain the privilege and burden of the inter- 
national application of the gold standard ; but both in their 
tariff and in their investment policies these two countries follow 
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radically different lines from those followed in pre-war Britain. 
They do not permit the free entry of goods and they do not 
consistently invest abroad on long term to the full extent of their 
resources. Consequently, their position as creditor countries, 
notably on reparation and war debt accounts, has led to a flow 
of gold into their reserves at the expense of the reserves of other 
countries. The diagram on the following page shows the pro- 
gressive increase in the sum total of gold held by the central 
banks of these two countries during recent years. In addition, 
large gold hoards are known to be in private hands, in both 
the United States and France. Roughly speaking, each of these 
countries now holds about a third of the world’s monetary 
gold, leaving the other fifty or more countries just over a third 
on which to do their business. s 

A second and closely related factor tending to make the 
“ automatic” gold standard unworkable in the post-war world 
is that it is no longer permitted to have its “ automatic” effect. 
According to the classical theory of the gold standard, a country 
which is living beyond its means—typically, importing more than 
it is exporting—will sooner or later have to make good the differ- 
ence by paying away gold. This will bring about a monetary 
stringency in the country in question which, by forcing down 
money incomes, prices and costs, will discourage its import trade 
and encourage its exports. Conversely, the countries receiving 
the gold will expand their monetary circulation and the conse- 
quent increase in money incomes, prices and costs will tend to 
encourage their imports and discourage their exports ; this pro- 
cess continuing until imports and exports find a new equilibrium. 

There is some doubt whether this system ever worked strictly 
according to theory, but there is no doubt that of recent years 
positive steps have been taken in various countries to prevent it 
from working. An efflux or an influx of gold is not permitted to 
have its full effect upon the monetary system of the country | 
concerned. Furthermore, the monetary system itself no longer 
dominates the price and cost position. In this: way, contrary to 
the whole theory of the “ automatic ” gold standard, one country 
may lose gold without any marked effect upon its economy, 
while another may accumulate gold rapidly and at the same time 
have its price level rapidly decline (cf. the diagram on the fol- 
lowing page). Under such conditions it is only a matter of time 
and circumstances for the system to collapse. 
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Figure I. WuHo.esALE Prices IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
(Annual averages, 1924-1932. Base: 1913 = 100.) 
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There is, moreover, a powerful factor, come into full operation 
only during the past few years, making such collapse far more 
likely and far more sudden than it would otherwise be. Under 
modern conditions the transfer of capital from one country to 
another can be easily and rapidly effected, so that a mere rumour 
may result in progressive sales of securities and withdrawals ot 
short-term balances, leading in turn to a large-scale expatriation 
of capital, against which the most massive gold reserve in the 
world is powerless. Thus, although the United States held at the 
time well over one-third of the world’s gold, it was, according to 
the statement of its competent authorities, very nearly driven off 
the gold standard in the first half of 1932. At the present time 
countries whose central banks can cover their sight liabilities up 
to 100 per cent. in gold are notoriously afraid of a similar con- 
tingency arising. Admittedly the conditions are exceptional ; 
but it must nevertheless be recognised that the facility with 
which capital can move from one country to another—the fact 
that such a thing as a “ flight” from a currency is possible—has 
gravely impaired the working of any monetary system of the 
pre-war type. 


It should perhaps be emphasised that in thus drawing atten- 
tion to the phenomena fundamentally responsible for the break- 
down of the “automatic” gold standard, there is no intention 
either of condemning or of approving the policies followed by 
certain of the leading countries. In this whole question, indeed, 
attempts to apportion responsibility are for the most part beside 
the point. The essential fact that requires to be brought out is 
that, quite apart from whether these various policies were right 
or wrong in themselves, they were not compatible with the “auto- 
matic” gold standard. If this standard is to work, creditor 
countries must use gold, not hoard it ; gold movements must be 
permitted to have their full effect upon the monetary mechanism ; 
and prices and costs must be made to respond. Whether under 
these conditions the “automatic” gold standard is worth the 
working is of course another question. But to endeavour to work 





Sources of diagrams on opposite page : 


Wholesale Prices: LeaGue or Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Nov. 
1932. (France: Statistique générale de la France index of gold prices ; United 
States : Bureau of Labour Statistics.) The 1932 figure represents in the case of 
France the average for January-November inclusive, and in the case of the United 
States the average for January-October inclusive. 

Gold Reserves: Federal Reserve Bulletin (Washington), May and Nov. 1982. 
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it with one hand and to prevent it working with the other is 
obviously a policy doomed to failure. 

Particularly is it not practicable when, as in recent years, 
there are a number of special features—trade restrictions, repara- 
tion payments and war debts being among the most important— 
putting an additional strain upon the mechanism. Without these 
special features the restored gold standard might have lasted 
more than the three years it actually endured. But while this is 
true, it cannot ‘be too strongly emphasised that the defects in this 
system, as it is now applied, are not accidental and temporary 
but—unless the countries most concerned are ready to make 
drastic changes in their financial, economic and social policies— 
fundamental and permanent. 


In addition to these major factors basic to the breakdown of 
the “automatic” gold standard there are certain other features of 
the system which need to be taken into account in any reshaping 
of the monetary mechanism. The great positive achievement of 
the “ automatic ” gold standard was, of course, the approximate 
stabilisation of exchange rates between the various countries. That 
the pound sterling should always be worth approximately the 
same number of dollars, that the French franc bore an approxi- 
mately stable relation to the German mark, and so on throughout 
the gold standard countries, was undoubtedly a great convenience 
to international trade and a factor of stability in industry 
generally. Success in this connection was, however, accompanied 
by two major disadvantages of another kind. 

In the first place, the commodity price level was liable to 
fluctuate widely, in the course of a single decade or less. Owing 
to such chance circumstances as the discovery of new gold mines, 
or the spread of the gold standard to other countries, the same 
gold coin might buy only half as much—or double as much—as a 
few years before. Under these conditions, a country’s currency 
was an “ honest ” currency for dentists, jewellers and others who 
wished to buy gold, but for all those whose chief use for money 
was eventually to buy goods, it was not so much a currency as 
a lottery. 

In the second place, the banking technique associated with 
the “ automatic” gold standard was liable to have the most un- 
toward consequences. Whenever the volume of effective demand 
for goods in general tended to exceed the volume of goods being 
offered for sale, thereby forcing up prices and sowing the seeds of 
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an inflationary boom, the banks, provided they had sufficient gold 
reserves, instead of restraining this tendency, proceeded to enlarge 
credit and so accentuate the upward movement. Conversely, 
whenever gold reserves were coming near to whatever conven- 
tional or legal minimum the banks maintained, or when for any 
reason effective demand was failing to keep pace with produc- 
tion, the banks were liable to restrict credit, thereby precipitating 
the decline in trade. In this way the “ automatic ” gold standard 
and the banking technique associated with it played an important 
if incalculable part in exaggerating and sometimes actually pro- 
moting the alternate booms and depressions to which capitalistic 
methods of production have shown themselves to be subject. 

In sum, therefore, the monetary system destined to succeed 
the “automatic” gold standard has three main problems to solve : 
the problem of repairing the break-down of the international 
standard and securing approximate exchange stability ; the prob- 
jem of achieving a larger measure of price stability ; and the 
problem of so influencing the volume of buying of goods in 
general as to ensure that industry shall at all times be reasonably 
fully employed. Each of these problems calls for the adoption of 
new methods. International co-operation of a more definite and 
organised kind than anything yet known is essential if exchange 
stability is to be secured and, indeed, if any international 
monetary system is to function at all. A greater measure of price 
stability can be achieved only if monetary policy is freed from 
the domination of fortuitous changes in the gold supply and is 
consciously directed to the maintenance of greater stability in the 
unit of value. The problem of keeping the volume of buying 
adequate but not excessive calls not only for a new aim but for 
a new technique widely different from anything so far attempted. 

It is with these three problems that the principal forms of 
the gold standard now under consideration are designed to deal. 


THE REPORT OF THE GOLD DELEGATION 


The first of these systems to which attention may conveni- 
ently be directed is that embodied in the Report of the Gold 
Delegation of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations. * 

The type of gold standard recommended by the Gold Delega- 
tion derives directly from the “automatic” gold standard. At 








? LeEaGueE or Nations: Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee. Geneva, June 1932. 


3 
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the same time it differs from it in one fundamental respect—it is 
essentially a “managed” standard. This is not to say that a 
large amount of management did not enter into the so-called 
“ automatic ” system. It undoubtedly did. But the Gold Delega- 
tion lays down far more specific aims and specific methods than 
the “automatic” gold standard ever admitted ; and, moreover, 
implies, if it does not actually prescribe, that these aims and 
methods should be consciously pursued on a world scale. 


Thus, the Gold Delegation, while in favour of a return to the 
“automatic” working of the gold standard, recommends that 
henceforward the influence of gold movements upon prices and 
costs should be not only permitted but deliberately engineered. 


As a general rule, gold movements should not be prevented from 
making their influence felt both in the country losing gold and in 
the country receiving gold. Not only should these movements not 
be prevented from exercising their influence, but their working should 
be reinforced by other means — especially by changes in the discount 
rates and by open-market operations — when the disequilibria of 
which the gold movements give evidence cannot be removed merely 
by the effects of these movements. ! 


Whether or not this proposal should be considered as entail- 
ing specific international agreement is left uncertain. But in 
either case, whether specific international agreement is envisaged 
or not, certain difficulties are likely to arise. If no international 
agreement were made, then it is hard to believe that this injunc- 
tion would be put into effect. At the present time, for instance, 
it would presumably mean that the countries with swollen gold 
stocks would have to take deliberate action to force up their price 
levels—to the detriment of their export trade—while countries 
losing gold or having inadequate gold stocks would be expected to 
deepen depression still further by aggressive deflation. If, on the 
other hand, international agreement to carry out this policy is 
intended, it is not easy to imagine how it would be possible to 
decide whether or not the agreement was being kept. The coun- 
tries losing gold would be likely to complain that the countries 
gaining gold were not inflating sufficiently rapidly, and the 
countries gaining gold would reproach the countries losing gold 
for their ineffective efforts to deflate. The prospect of inter- 
national chicanery and recrimination thus opened up bodes ill for 
the success of any such measure. 





1 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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The second major proposal concerns the methods for dealing 
with changes in the purchasing power of gold, i.e. the fluctuations 
in the commodity price level. Here also the action to be taken 
is not very explicitly laid down. 

The stability of the price level which we envisage as being practically 
possible is a hive, but not an absolute, stability of wholesale com- 
modity prices as measured by their movement over a long series of 
years.... We consider that monetary policy designed to avoid violent 
fluctuations of purchasing power should based upon a variety 
of considerations which we mention later (paragraph 196) 1, interpreted 
by the judgment of central bankers and expressed in national policies 
arrived at after due consideration and co-operative consultation 
concerning their international repercussions. Movements of the 
index numbers of wholesale prices should be used, not as a single 
determinant criterion of immediate policy, but as one among many 
factors to be taken into consideration. 

The relative stability of these index numbers of wholesale com- 
modity prices over a term of years will, however, provide a test of 
the success of the policies that have been pursued. 


The signatories to the Note of Dissent appended to the Report 
of the Gold Delegation remark that they “ are not clear what is 
intended by the reference to relativity ” ; and unquestionably, to 
anyone who reads the section of the Gold Delegation Report deal- 
ing with this question of price stability (Section XIV), the diffi- 
culty of obtaining any definite idea of what it is proposed to do, 
or how it is proposed to do it, will be apparent. In this case also 
it is not laid down whether any specific international agreement 
is intended, or whether the obligation to preserve such “ relative ” 
price stability is to be left to each individual country to interpret 
and act upon according to its lights. 

The third main recommendation of the Gold Delegation is in 
many ways the most interesting and important, as it is also the 
most specific. Its aim is a freer monetary position than at 
present obtains. 

We have already drawn attention ... to the effect of recent 


banking legislation in raising and making more rigid the reserve require- 
ments of many Central Banks. Under the system most generally 





1 The paragraph in question reads as follows : “ With reference to the other 
indices which should be taken as a guide to monetary policy, varying opinions, 
in our present state of knowledge, are likely to be held. They are all those indices 
which reflect business activity — the market rates of discount, the yield of bonds, 
the prices of different classes of shares, the value of building permits, the debits 
to individual deposit accounts, the production of various primary products, the 
international movements of capital, etc. The significance of these will vary from 
country to country and from epoch to epoch. No set rules for their interpretation 
can be laid down.” 

2 Op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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in force to-day, many of them are compelled, either absolutely or 
subject to certain penalties, to keep a minimum ratio between 
their reserves in gold (or gold and foreign assets) and their 
obligations at sight. ... In our opinion, this whole system of 
defined ratios has proved itself in the light of the — circum - 
stances of post-war years to be too rigid and inadaptable.... We are 
of opinion that it would be advantageous, as we argued in our first 
Interim Report, to reduce the reserve ratios from their present high 
levels. If this were done, the immediate effect would be to free the 
hands of the Central Banks by enlarging the free margin of. their 
gold reserves which they can use for international payments without 
endangering the legal minimum ratio. ! 


As will be seen, there is no indication how this freer monetary 
position is to be used, but manifestly it would tend to give more 
play to judgment and discretion in monetary and banking policy, 
since there would be less risk of a country being forced to the 
position where judgment and discretion must give way to the 
necessity of preserving a certain minimum legal gold reserve. 


In effect, therefore, the type of gold standard advocated in 
the Gold Delegation Report makes positive efforts to deal with 
the three main points that must be covered by a monetary system 
making any pretence to completeness. Exchange stability, it 


considers, can best be secured by adjustment of prices and costs 
as dictated by gold movements. In this respect it is simply the 
“automatic ”’ gold standard brought up to date. But, in addi- 
tion to this, it aims at some measure of price stability and it 
endeavours to secure a freer monetary position which would at 
least reduce the danger of monetary factors exercising an actively 
harmful influence upon business activity. 


STABILITY OF THE Price LEVEL 


The second outstanding type of monetary system based upon 
gold is that which aims primarily at price stability. It has not 
been described from the international point of view in such detail 
as the system advocated by the Gold Delegation, but its essential 
features are sufficiently clear.2 Starting from the present stage 
of extreme depression, it would have the various countries take 





1 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

2 The Report of the British Committee on Finance and Industry (the Mac- 
millan Committee), the Note of Dissent appended to the Report of the Gold Delega- 
tion and, possibly, the Report of the Financial and Monetary Committee of the 
Ottawa Conference may all be regarded as advocating a line of action more or less 
in conformity with this general type of monetary system. 
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immediate steps to raise their respective price levels until business 
was again on a remunerative basis. Once this was done, some 
sort of international monetary agreement would be concluded by 
which each signatory State agreed to keep its commodity price 
level approximately stable. The methods to be used in bringing 
about this initial rise and subsequent stabilisation of the price 
level vary greatly as to detail ; but they all involve some actual or 
potential increase in the total quantity of currency and credit 
in circulation, and in making the necessary adjustments from 
time to time the discount rate and open-market operations would 
presumably be the principal instruments employed. 

While price stability is thus the ultimate aim of the system, 
exchange stability and the maintenance of effective demand are 
nol neglected. In the words of the Macmillan Report on Finance 
and Industry, the aim should be “to regulate the volume and 
price of bank credit .. . so as to maintain output power aad 
employment at the maximum compatible with adherence to the 
international gold standard and with maintenance of the stability 
of the international price level ”. 

The aims in view are comprehensive, but it may be doubted 
whether the means suggested to achieve these ends are wholly 
adequate. To take first the question of exchange stability, it 
would seem likely that so long as the various countries held their 
respective price levels approximately stable, fluctuations in the 
exchange rates between the countries in question would tend to 
be less frequent and less violent than if price levels varied con- 
siderably. At the same time circumstances might well arise tend- 
ing to bring about occasional fluctuations or long-period move- 
ments in equilibrium parities. Tariff changes ; changes in the 
direction and volume of foreign investment ; unequal rates of 
increase in productivity in undertakings catering for the home 
market and for the foreign market respectively ; variations as 
between different countries in the rates of increase of productiv- 
ity ; these and other factors would undoubtedly tend to upset 
such degree of exchange stability as might be achieved. Never- 
theless, all things considered, there is much to be said for the 
view that approximately stable price levels in the various coun- 
tries would provide at Jeast as sound a basis for exchange stability 
as would the recommendation put forward by the Gold Delega- 
tion, based upon the working of the old “automatic” gold 
standard. A stable price level, carefully defined, is at least a 
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fairly objective criterion, while an undertaking, implicit or 
explicit, to make gold movements have their full effect upon the 
price and cost situation is susceptible of many interpretations. 

On the whole, therefore, far from being incompatible with 
approximate exchange stability, the maintenance of reasonably 
stable price levels, supplemented from time to time by any revision 
of parities. rendered necessary by the factors just enumerated, 
may thus prove as effective a means as any yet devised to keep 
the various currencies in steady relation one to the other. Criti- 
cism of this type of gold standard on the score of failure to 
ensure exchange stability is consequently not conclusive. There 
is, however, stronger reason to doubt whether, with manipula- 
tion of the discount rate and open market operations as its 
principal instruments, it would be successful in sustaining indus- 
trial activity on all occasions. In particular, experience would 
not appear to warrant the belief that these instruments alone are 
capable of restoring the volume of buying when once a depres- 
sion has set in. It is one thing to make credit cheap by lowering 
the discount rate, but it is quite another at such a time to find 
sound and willing borrowers ready to take it up. Again, by open 
market operations it is possible to put additional credit and cur- 
rency into circulation. But, as events in the United States have 
shown, this additional credit and currency may pass out of circu- 
lation almost as rapidly as it goes in*; and, if it remains in 
circulation, is inherently more likely to bring about a security 
market boom than to affect the volume of demand for commodi- 
ties. This is not to say that such action is useless. On the con- 
trary, it can be and sometimes is extremely valuable. Cheap 
and plentiful credit unquestionably helps to make a revival 
possible ; but there is no assurance that it will revive and 
sustain the volume of buying when this latter is insufficient to 
keep industry reasonably fully employed. * 


THE MAINTENANCE OF ACTIVE PURCHASING POWER 


The third main type of managed gold standard has this 
maintenance of the volume of buying and industrial activity as its 





1 Cf. Journal of the American Statistical Association, Sept. 1932: “Gold, 
International Credits and Depression ’’, by James Harvey RoGers. 

2 For a more detailed discussion of this question cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1931: “ Finance and Industry : The Macmillan 
Report as a Basis for International Action”’, by P. W. Martin, pp. 691-695. 
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principal object. The essential features of the system would 
appear to be that the various countries should enter into an agree- 
ment to take positive and direct measures to reinforce the present 
volume of buying of goods in general (producers’ goods as well as 
consumers’ goods) until prices are once again remunerative ; and 
after that, as a permanent policy, to adjust the stream of purchas- 
ing power coming upon the buying side of the market so as to 
sustain effective demand to the utmost extent possible short of 
giving rise to an upward movement of commodity prices. 

As will be seen, this system differs from the one previously 
examined to some extent in the matter of aim—the insistence is 
upon sustaining the volume of buying as well as upon keeping 
the price level stable—but principally in the matter of technique. 
Instead of relying solely upon manipulation of the discount rate 
and upon open market operations, the maintenance of active 
purchasing power involves direct adjustment of the volume of 
buying of goods in general. If the volume of buying is insufficient 
to keep industry reasonably fully employed, steps must be taken 
to increase it—by reinforcing the stream of purchasing power 
coming into the hands of potential buyers of goods. If, on the 
contrary, the volume of buying is such as to threaten price 
inflation (i.e. an upward movement of the commodity price 
level), action must be taken to reduce the stream of purchasing 
power coming upon the buying side of the market. In short, 
the essential object is to keep up the volume of buying and hence 
the volume of employment, but always within the limit laid 
down by the condition that the price level must not rise. It is 
not intended, of course, that the price level should be the 
determinant of what action is appropriate at any particular 
moment. Far more sensitive indexes are available for this 
purpose and it is these indexes that the advocates of this third 
type of gold standard would use. The rdle played by the price 
level would be that of a boundary beyond which further 
reinforcement of active purchasing power would be undesirable, 
since, if the reinforcement were carried beyond this point, price 
stability, and with it the essential basis of exchange stability, 
would, it is held, be upset. 

It is not easy to criticise this system adequately, for, although 
emergency proposals for maintaining active purchasing power 
have been put forward, no authoritative statements of the 
permanent measures to be taken have been elaborated. The 
emergency proposals having this end in view envisage the setting 
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on foot of public works ‘—particularly in the creditor countries — 
the works in question to be financed in such a way as to bring 
about an increase either in the velocity or in the quantity of 
currency and credit in circulation, or preferably both. In this 
way, it is argued, the volume of demand for goods in general 
could be increased directly, since the purchasing power put into 
the hands of the public works contractors, and the men em- 
ployed by them, would represent a net addition to the volume of 
buying of producers’ and consumers’ goods ; while the roads, 
parks, public buildings, etc., so produced would not, of course, — 
be offered for sale. Such absolute reinforcement of purchasing 
power would be continued until industry was once again fairly 
fully employed and thereafter used to the extent necessary to 
keep the price level stable. ? 

Leaving on one side, for the moment, the question of how far 
such a measure can be looked upon as feasible, it is evident that 
the successful maintenance of active purchasing power would be 
far more powerful as an instrument of adjustment than the 
regulation of credit pure and simple ; and as such would permit 
of a greater measure of conscious direction of economic move- 
ments than would otherwise be possible. For instance, under 
present conditions a grossly inflationary boom on the security 
market, such as arose in the United States in 1927-1929, places 
a central bank in a grave dilemma. If it takes steps to reverse 
the movement before it has gone too far, it runs the risk of 
throwing industry as a whole into depression and being unable 
thereafter to take effective measures to bring about a revival. 
If, on the other hand, it permits the boom to run its course, it 
is likewise helpless in face of the ensuing depression. With 
means ‘available for acting directly upon the volume of com 
modity buying, a country would not be in this embarrassment. 
For whichever course was pursued, the oncoming depression 
would be met by a reinforcement of the volume ‘of buying of 
goods in general and the whole movement thereby checked and 
reversed—-a course of action impossible under present conditions. 





1 (Cf. Addendum 1 to the Macmillan Report on Finance and Industry, signed 
by six of the members of the Committee ; the Economic Resolution adopted by 
the International Labour Conference, 30 April 1932; and various schemes put 
forward in the United States ; ail of which have advocated measures along these 
general lines. 

2 For a brief description of this method, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932: “ World Economic Reconstruction : An Analysis 
of the Economic Resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference ”’, 
by P. W. Martin, paras. 4-24, 
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From a wider point of view, also, the maintenance of active 
purchasing power would have the advantage of supplementing 
the price and cost mechanism which, under modern conditions, 
is too rigid to make the many adjustments that the classical 
economists expected of it. It is impossible in the present context 
to go into this question deeply, but it may be very briefly 
outlined. 

Under the “ automatic” gold standard every shock and strain 
to which the economic system was subject had to be borne by 
prices and costs alone. If the demand for coal was shrinking 
and the demand for oil increasing, prices and costs in the two 
industries must move to make the necessary adjustments. If a 
particular country got out of step with the rest of the world and 
was importing more than it could pay for by exports, prices and 
costs must again adjust themselves so as to correct this 
discrepancy. If gold production were declining and/or the pro- 
ductive capacity of industry were increasing more rapidly than 
new money could be put into circulation, again prices and costs 
must respond. If banks extended credit excessively and a sudden 
monetary stringency ensued, or if, for any reason, loss of 
confidence led to a falling-off in buying, once more it was prices 
and costs that had to move. This perpetual and many-sided 
strain upon the price and cost mechanism has had the 
consequence that might have been expected. These springs of the 
economic system have become stiff and set, and when they—or 
some more vital parts—eventually give way, the result is liable to 
be catastrophic. The successful maintenance of active purchasing 
power would introduce a new resiliency into the system. 
Although adjustments as between one industry and another and, 
to some extent, between one country and another, would still 
require to be made by the movement of prices and costs, the 
new instrument of monetary policy would act as a shock absorber 
for larger displacements arising from any general superabun- 
dance or deficiency of effective demand. 

Great, however, as the advantages of such a system might be, 
it must be recognised that its actual application is likely to 
encounter a number of obstacles. How many and how consider- 
able these would be, it is by no means easy to say, if only for 
the. reason that the proposals so far advanced are obviously 
incomplete. It is clear, for example, that if approximate stability 
of the general price level is to be maintained at a time when 
productivity is increasing, some means must be devised to prevent 
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the development of profit inflation and consequent investment 
booms and exchange fluctuations. Whether this could be 
achieved by some system which, while allowing a “ normal” * 
return to enterprise, would ensure the rapid reflection of 
increased productivity in higher wages, is a possibility which 
would have to be examined. It would also seem necessary, in 
the elaboration of any permanent measures, to guard against 
certain other difficulties of the kind already noted in connection 
with the type of monetary system designed primarily to secure 
price stability. 

The technical and administrative difficulties of making 
positive adjustments in the volume of buying of goods in general 
are likewise serious, though not, perhaps, insuperable. Were the 
treasury and banking authorities of the leading industrial and 
commercial countries—and, particularly, of the creditor countries 
—given a clear mandate to take such action, they might well be 
able to find a way. It is true that a number of the smaller 
countries whose monetary and financial organisation is as yet 
rudimentary would not be able to take any active part ; but with 
price levels in the economically important countries approxim- 
alely stable and with the buying of goods in general in those 
countries regularly sustained, they would be likely to find their 
task of maintaining exchange stability much simpler than at pre- 
sent. This, of course, is not to say that the scientific adjustment 
of the volume of buying would be a simple matter. On the con- 
trary, to be well done, it would call for the utmost skill a country 
could command. It would require, moreover, like any new 
policy, the development of a new technique, based on experience 
gradually accumulated and on information collected for its 
special purpose. Complete success could not be expected imme- 
diately ; but even a rough adjustment might represent a great 
improvement upon the fatalistic acceptance of the situation that 
has characterised world monetary policy during the past three 
years. 

More serious, perhaps, than such technical difficulties are the 
psychological barriers and the opposition of vested interests 
which any new and striking proposal must overcome. For over 
ten years the evils of “inflation” have been preached with 
eloquence and zeal. Germany and other countries where currency 





* In the sense used by J. M. Keynes (T'reatise on Money, p. 125). 
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depreciation was carried to extreme lengths in the years follow- 
ing the World War have been held up as dreadful examples of 
what any departure from the strait and narrow path of financial 
rectitude must necessarily entail. Inflation has been represented 
as an insidious spirit, which creeps in unawares and can be 
exorcised only by the process of forcing prices to lower and 
still lower levels. In this way the very real peril of extreme 
currency depreciation has been, not exaggerated—to do that 
would be next to impossible—but misrepresented. It has been 
used to force the pendulum of public opinion to the opposite 
extreme, so that now in many countries any proposals, however 
conservative, for a positive monetary policy fall at once under 
the suspicion of being “ inflationary’, even though their express 
purpose, once industrial activity has been resumed, may be to 
prevent the price level from rising. 

On the conscious opposition of vested interests, and the 
automatic, if unconscious, barrier of habitual ways of thinking, 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary to dwell, since they are common 
obstacles to all new development. It would, however, be idle to 
expect that those who believe their interests better served by 
continuous deflation and those whose whole training and skill 
are in the administration of an earlier system would welcome 
without hesitation a radically different orientation of monetary 


policy. 
THE PROBABLE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


So much, then, for the main features of these three forms of 
the gold standard. It remains to emphasise the point to which 
this whole analysis must lead—the necessity to consider the 
social consequences of monetary measures. There is, indeed, no 
other criterion than this by which the various proposals can 
finally be judged. To speak of “sound” money is to beg the 
question. In monetary matters, as in every other sphere of 
public policy, the probable effect on social conditions, on the life 
and work of the great mass of the people, must be the final 
standard of “ soundness ”’. 

Recognition of this fact, while it should ensure that essential 
issues are not obscured by a maze of technicalities, will not in 
itself make the choice of monetary policy an easy matter. To 
say positively what would be the social consequences of adopting 
one or other of these systems is of course impossible. Quite 
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apart from anything else, there is no means of telling how far 
such a system would work successfully in practice. Each of the 
possible successors to the “automatic” gold standard has 
formidable obstacles to overcome; but to what extent these 
obstacles can be turned or surmounted and to what extent they 
are impassable, only experience can decide. It is not at present 
possible to predict the course of world economic policy, with 
which the fate of monetary measures is necessarily linked ; and 
in the present stage of economic science, although pronounced— 
and divergent—opinions may be held, there can be no. claim to 
certainty in any estimate of a particular system’s chances of 
survival. It is, however, not without profit to consider what the 
effect upon living and working conditions is likely to be if the 
three main aims discussed above—exchange stability, price 
stability, and the maintenance of active purchasing power—are 
not achieved. 

The probable consequences of unstable exchanges have been 
well illustrated during recent years, and in the last few months 
in particular. Unstable exchanges are a standing temptation to 
countries to lower their exchange unduly so as to secure a 
competitive advantage on world markets ; and even if they resist 
this temptation it is more than likely that events themselves may 
bring about some such movement. When this occurs, trade is 
filched from other States and sooner or later these States 
endeavour to protect themselves by trade barriers, with the 
result that, between the exchange fluctuations themselves and the 
restrictions on trade thus occasioned, industry and commerce are 
everywhere disorganised. Markets are lost, thriving and efficient 
industries are destroyed, while elsewhere uneconomic industries 
are artificially encouraged. 

The social consequences of such a situation are necessarily 
serious. The uneconomic re-orientation of industry involves an 
inevitable loss in productive efficiency, and reduced standards 
of living throughout the world. The restriction of trade 
to national markets leads to widespread unemployment and 
business losses in industries organised to meet a world demand. 
The continual changes in the currents of international trade 
brought about by shifting exchange rates and multiplying tariff 
barriers imply chronic insecurity for every worker and every 
employer who in any way depends on products bought from or 
sold to other countries. Whatever the absolute merits of 
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exchange stability may be—as compared with price stability, for 
instance—there can be no question that it is of the very greatest 
practical significance to the generation now living. For the 
present edifice of production and trade has been built upon the 
foundation of exchange stability, and to rupture that foundation 
permanently would be likely to entail years of economic chaos 
and social regression. 

The social consequences of an unstable price level have 
likewise been well illustrated within the pyresent generation. 
A rapidly rising price level destroys the value of savings and 
discourages thrift ; automatically reduces real wages ; and leads 
to great social and industrial unrest. A rapidly falling price level 
increases the burden of debt, handicaps all enterprise and forces 
countries and business undertakings into suspension of payments, 
bankruptcy and default. Workers lose by unemployment much 
more than they can gain by falling costs of living, and constant 
pressure for wage reductions leads to the loss and waste of 
industrial strife and social unrest. Even if the purely economic 
considerations were against a larger measure of price stability— 
if it could be shown that the production of material wealth 
would be greater under a fluctuating price level than under an 
approximately stable price level—the social considerations would 
be likely to. outweigh them. But, in point of fact, economic 
considerations and social considerations now point in the same 
direction. A price level liable to move inconsequently upwards 
or downwards destroys confidence, fosters errors of optimism 
and pessimism, and makes intelligent planning in large part 
impossible. Given approximate price stability there are grounds 
for anticipating not only a larger measure of security and social 
justice but, with the removal of one of the major causes of 
uncertainty and economic disorganisation, an improvement in 
industrial efficiency also. 

The consequences of unstable exchange rates and of wide 
fluctuations in the commodity price level are sufficiently 
serious ; and their elimination is an urgent task of monetary 
policy. Whether this task can be achieved with lasting success 
in the absence of more positive measures to promote and sustain 
business activity is open to some question. Still more is it to be 
doubted whether exchange and price stability alone can suffice 
to keep industry employed. Apart altogether from the specific 
maladjustments of the past decade there are, under modern 
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conditions of inflexible economic and social organisation, two 
characteristics inherent in competitive industry which make such 
achievement difficult. One is the recurrence of booms and 
depressions with their trail of waste and curtailed production. 
The other is the disruption of industry and the unemployment 
of capital and labour consequent on technical change and the 
continual adoption of “labour-saving” devices. In both cases 
the automatic adjustments on which the competitive system 
relies function inefficiently or partially break down. In both 
cases there is an appropriate field for monetary action. Other 
methods of combating trade depression and the consequences of 
technical change must not be neglected, but if definite progress 
is to be made it is on the task of monetary policy that attention 
must now be concentrated. 

. The third aim of a new gold standard system—namely, the 
maintenance of business activity by measures designed to sustain 
the volume of active purchasing power—is thus of peculiar 
importance. If it is not achieved the social consequences may 
well be disastrous. There is very little likelihood that the 
economic system can in any predictable future be made flexible 
enough to respond automatically and efficiently, through the 
mere force of deflationary pressure, to the fickle shifts of 
consumer demand and national economic policy. There is 
indeed a very real risk that, as the rate of technical change and 
the variability of demand increase, the severity of booms and 
depressions, in a world where economic nationalism and the 
striving of the individual for security combine to make adjust- 
ments ever more difficult, may grow steadily greater. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to elaborate the dangers involved, but it 
may be doubted whether our modern industrial civilisation could 
long survive such accumulating strain. 

The gains to be expected from a positive monetary policy—- 
supplemented by those other measures of economic sanity on 
which experts are already largely agreed—may be correspond- 
ingly great. By taking effective steps to reinforce the volume of 
active purchasing power whenever a deficiency is evident, by 
sustaining effective demand so as to stimulate the absorption of 
men thrown out of work by “ labour-saving ” devices, there can 
be little question that unemployment could be reduced. How 
great this reduction would be there is no means of telling in 
advance. There would be definite limits—imposed by the 
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necessity of avoiding price inflation and/or profit inflation—to 
any scheme for reinforcing purchasing power. But in spite of 
these limits—rendered necessary by considerations of price stab- 
ility and exchange stability alike—there can be little doubt that 
‘the elimination of those monetary factors which now promote or 
accentuate depression would bring a substantial reduction in the 
volume of cyclical unemployment. Similarly, it may be said 
with a fair degree of safety that in a period of rapid technological 
advance, with men being continually displaced by new machines, 
a system that took conscious and direct measures to sustain the 
volume of buying and thus encourage the full utilisation of 
productive resources would be likely to constitute an appreciable 
check on the volume of technological unemployment. 

A decrease in unemployment is therefore the major social con- 
sequence to be expected from the successful maintenance of active 
purchasing power. With it there would presumably be some 
advance in the general standard of living, since production would 
no longer be restricted to the same extent by a rigid monetary 
system. Here again it is impossible to say how large the advance 
would be, since there is no means of telling to what degree full 
employment could be maintained by a policy which took stability 
of the commodity price level and the avoidance of profit inflation 
as its chief criteria of adequacy in the volume of buying. But 
here also it is reasonable to suppose that it would be greater than 
in present circumstances, whereby production as a whole inter- 
mittently becomes unremunerative for lack of effective demand. 


Finally, it is reasonable to anticipate that with a system 
specifically designed to sustain the volume of buying, the 
bargaining power of those who work for their living would be 
such as to enable them to obtain their full share in the increased 
output. As matters stand, even in times of relative prosperity, 
lack of demand for labour and lack of demand for goods sap 
the strength of trade unions and make the employer unwilling, 
at times definitely unable, to grant an increase in wage rates 
even when the advance in productivity would appear to justify 
it. If the demand for goods in general, and hence for men to 
make these goods, were consistently sustained, it is to be expected 
that there would be a marked change in the situation, making 
on the whole for a far greater measure of economic equality 
than is possible under present conditions. 
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CONCLUSION 


Such, in brief, are the three most typical forms of the gold 
standard at present before the world, and such the social con- 
sequences attaching to the three main aims with which they deal 
—exchange stability, price stability and the maintenance of 
active purchasing power. To attempt to formulate any positive 
course of action as an outcome of this analysis would hardly be 
justified ; but certain very general conclusions may perhaps be 
drawn. 

The first and most obvious is that the form of gold standard 
adopted is of great significance to all those engaged in industry, 
workers and employers alike. Ten years ago it was still possible 
for a well-known economist to open a popular treatise on money 
with the epigram that money is fundamentally unimportant. 
In a subsequent edition this epigram no longer appears. Money 
is indeed of the very first importance, constituting as it does 
what might be termed the higher management of industry. 
No matter how hard and how ably those actually engaged in 
industry may be working, inefficient monetary control—whether 
it is in the direction of a reckless over-issue of money or a 
scarcely less dangerous under-issue—can go far towards nullify- 
ing all their efforts. Rule-of-thumb control, such as was the 
“automatic ” gold standard, while less dangerous so long as it 
worked, is as out of date under modern social and industrial 
conditions as the rule-of-thumb methods of manufacture in use 
a hundred years ago. A more scientific monetary control has 
yet to be tested ; but there seem grounds for believing that it 
may go some way towards eliminating the notorious inefficiency 
and waste of an economic system which, in the most advanced 
industrial countries of the world, permits one wage earner in 
every four to remain idle. 

The second main conclusion is that all of the possible 
successors to the “automatic” gold standard considered here 
pronounce, implicitly or explicitly, in favour of some measure of 
“reflation”. The Gold Delegation Report calls for a reduction 
in the legal reserve ratios of central banks ; and there can be 
little question that in practice the freer monetary position thus 
obtained would make for some recovery in prices. The other 
two systems definitely postulate a resumption of buying and a 
return to a remunerative level of prices as the essential first step. 
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Of the need for some such “ reflationary ”’ measures there can 
indeed be little reasonable doubt. An increase in the volume of 
buying of goods is the first prerequisite to business recovery. 
Until such an increase occurs and industry is once again on a 
paying basis there can be no real economic reconstruction. 

A third general conclusion, of which acceptance is now certain, 
is that very little can be done in the way of permanent improve- 
ment without international collaboration. It is of the utmost 
importance that an agreement should be reached between the 
chief industrial and commercial countries to bring order out of 
the chaos of shifting exchanges. Until this is done no thorough- 
going measures against the artificial restrictions upon inter- 
national trade would appear to have much chance of success. 
Such international co-operation, moreover, must be a great deal 
more explicit than has been the case in the past. To return to 
a loose system such as the “ automatic” gold standard which, 
whatever its past merits, under present-day conditions does not 
work and cannot reasonably be expected to work, would be 
manifestly absurd. Quite apart from the actual methods employed 
to secure exchange stability—-whether by making gold move- 
ments exercise their full effect upon the economic situation, or 
by the various countries holding their price levels approximately 
stable, or by some other means—the methods in question must 
be consciously and specifically international if they are to stand 
up against the strain to which they are likely to be subjected. 

Closely allied to this problem of international co-operation is 
the fact that none of the systems considered here has yet been 
adequately thought out in all its details from the international 
point of view. Economists and financial experts, with a few 
distinguished exceptions, have only recently begun to look 
beyond their national frontiers and place their problems in the 
world setting in which they must ultimately be considered if 
they are to be solved. As a consequence, quite apart from the 
normal differences in approach and emphasis to be found in 
different schools of economists, there are widely different 
national outlooks on economic and monetary questions arising 
essentially from the fact that the economic experience of the 
persons concerned has been nationally limited. Such a situation 
makes world agreement exceedingly difficult. It would seem 
essential that the three major questions considered here 
—exchange stability, price stability and the maintenance of 

4 
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active purchasing power—should be exhaustively examined by 
international commissions of independent experts having a real 
authority in their field. 

Lastly, it may not be inapposite to bring out the close 
relationship between this whole range of questions and the work 
of the International Labour Organisation. By Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the International Labour Organisation is 
dedicated to the ideal of universal peace based upon social 
justice; and the “prevention of unemployment” and _ the 
“provision of an adequate living wage” are specifically laid 
down as among the measures appropriate to such purpose. Much 
can be and has already been done in this direction by way of 
international Draft Conventions and Recommendations tending 
to eliminate bad conditions of labour. But as the events of 
recent years have conclusively shown, to carry out this task 
successfully the International Labour Organisation must neces- 
sarily extend its activity into wider spheres. So long as the 
monetary mechanism is such that the process of production and 
exchange intermittently breaks down, and even at the best of 
times does not enable productive capacity to be used to full 
advantage, efforts towards the provision of an adequate living 
wage are likely to prove futile. So long as the monetary system 
fails to take the measures necessary to sustain effective demand 
at reasonably remunerative prices, the prevention of unemploy- 
ment is likewise impossible. And so long as monetary mis- 
management can at any moment make a living wage and an ade- 
quate return to enterprise unattainable, social justice, even in its 
most attenuated form, is out of the question. If there is to be 
any relationship between means and ends it would seem inevit- 
able that the Internatonal Labour Organisation should play an 
increasing part in the monetary and economic reconstruction 
with which the world is now faced. 





The Investment of Social Insurance Funds 
by 


Dr. V. KLuMPAR 


Director of the Central Social Insurance Institution, Prague 


Social insurance institutions, and in particular those for in- 
validity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance, are the possessors of 
capital resources which in certain countries may amount to 
hundreds or even thousands of millions. -The investment of 
these sums is not without its effect on the current rate of interest, 
and is of distinct importance not only for the insured but also for 
the whole economic system of the country and for the population 
in general. 

As the investment problems of social insurance institutions 
have been the subject of particularly detailed discussion and 
study in Czechoslovakia, the Office has asked Dr. Klumpar, who 
is primarily responsible for all questions of investment of the 
funds of the Central Social Insurance Institution in Prague, to 
give an account of the principles underlying the investment policy 
of this Institution, which seems to have achieved a judicious 
compromise between the sometimes conflicting conditions of 
safety, yield, liquidity, social value, and economic value of invest- 
ments. 


HE steadily growing importance of social insurance is 
drawing public attention not only to the actual tasks of 

this branch of insurance but also to subsidiary aspects of its 
application, and in particular the question of the investment of 
the assets of social insurance institutions. A distinction must be 
drawn here according as these assets consist of capital in the 
sense of funds intended for permanent investment (invalidity, 
old-age, and accident insurance, if based on the principle of 
accumulation), or of reserves to be drawn on in case of a 
temporary increase of expenditure, as happens chiefly in con- 
nection with sickness insurance. From the point of view of 
national economy the funds of long-term insurance to be 
considered here are of much greater importance, even though the 
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provisions concerning the investment of funds are often the 
same for both types of insurance. 


In Germany, the first country to introduce public compulsory 
insurance, the question of the investment of funds was dealt 
with in section 76 of the Accident Insurance Act of 6 July 1884, 
according to which the funds of social insurance institutions 
could be deposited in public savings banks or invested as trust 
money. In the absence of special regulations concerning trust 
money, the funds could be invested in bonds of the Federal 
Government, a State, or a public body, or the credit institutions 
of these bodies, or could be deposited with the Federal Bank. 
The Invalidity Act supplemented this provision by adding that 
under certain conditions investment in other securities and in 
real estate could be declared admissible. When the Invalidity 
Act was amended on 13 July 1899, the sections concerning the 
investment of funds were also altered. The Federal Insurance 
Code of 19 July 1911 again supplemented the above provisions, 
and further amendments were introduced by the Act of 19 July 
1923. Arranged systematically the various types of investment 
are as follows. First comes the acquisition of real property ; 
if the investment exceeds a certain amount the approval of the 
supervisory authority is necessary. This is followed by loans 
the security for which is a safe mortgage on land in Germany, 
and safe trusts on real estate or annuity bonds on land in 
Germany ; the loan may not exceed two-thirds of the value of 
the land. Loans may not be made on building plots or on new 
buildings which are not yet completed, or on land not yielding 
a permanent income. Investment is also allowed in bonds of 
the Federal Government or a State or of a Federal or State 
credit institution, in loans the interest on which is guaranteed 
by the Federal Government or a State or by a Federal or State 
credit institution, and in loans to public bodies provided that 
these loans can be called in by the creditor or that provision is 
made for their regular amortisation. Loans for which public 
bodies are security are also allowed, but only with the approval 
of the supervisory authority. Further, the purchase of securities 
of German public bodies or their credit institutions, securities 
authorised for the investment of trust funds, mortgages of 
German joint-stock mortgage banks, and loans on any of these 
securities are allowed. Funds may be deposited with a public 
savings bank, the Federal Bank, a State bank, or any other 
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German bank declared by law to be suitable for the purpose. 
A special form of investment allowed is short-term loans under 
bond for which sufficient security is given, and also loans for 
public utility purposes or shares in undertakings for such 
purposes ; in the latter case the approval of the supervisory 
authority is required. The Federal Government fixes the 
amount up to which the property must be invested in Federal 
and State securities, provided that this amount may not exceed 
25 per cent. of the total. 


In former Austria, where social legislation was modelled on 
that of Germany, accident insurance was introduced by the Act 
of 28 December 1887. This Act contained no special provisions 
on the investment of funds. But from the general provision that 
insurance institutions were subject to State supervision, it 
followed that the investment of the funds of the accident insur- 
ance institutions was covered by the provisions known as the 
“Insurance Regulations” (Ministerial Order of 5 March 1896). 
These provisions were also applied to the invalidity and old-age 
insurance scheme that was introduced by the Act of 16 December 
1906 for certain salaried employees in higher positions under 
the name of pensions insurance. According to section 30 of the 


Insurance Regulations, the following are deemed to be securities 
suitable for covering the actuarial reserve : 


(1) Austrian securities suitable for the investment of trust 
money ; 

(2) Loans of the State, and of the Kingdoms and Provinces 
represented on the Imperial Council ; 

(3) Productive real property in Austria, provided that the 
charges on it were not more than one-third of the purchase 
price ; 

(4) Mortgages, recognised as trustee securities, on Austrian 
property ; 

(5) Deposits with Austrian savings banks ; 

(6) The discounting of such bills as were suitable for 
discounting with the Austro-Hungarian Bank ; 

(7) Loans on the insurance institution’s own life insurance 
policies, but in no case exceeding the surrender value ; 7 

(8) Loans on the securities mentioned under (1), but only 
up to 80 per cent. of their market value on the Exchange, 
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provided that in the case of lottery bonds the amount might not 
exceed the minimum sum payable at the draw, less expenses ; 


(9) Loans to Austrian commercial and industrial companies 
whose rules provided that loans might not exceed the amount 
of the paid-up capital subject to liability ; 

(10) Loans on security to insured persons, provided that 
special arrangements were made for guaranteeing such invest- 
ments, in particular by the establishment of special reserves ; 


(11) Deposits on current account or deposit warrant with 
approved Austrian credit institutions, but only to the extent that 
funds had to be readily available for carrying on the business 
of the insurance institution, 

In practice, however, the types of investment mentioned 
under (7) and (10) were of no importance for the social insur 
ance institutions, nor did they discount bills or make loans 
against securities. 


Before the war, invalidity insurance was also introduced in 
Great Britain, together with sickness insurance, by the Act 
of 1911. This Act contains the following provisions on the 
investment of funds. All sums received in respect of contribu- 
tions under the Act, and all sums paid out of moneys provided 
by Parliament on account of benefits and administration 
expenses, are paid into a fund called the National Health 
Insurance Fund. The Minister of Health ascertains periodically 
what sums are available for investment. So far as these are not 
paid over direct to the approved ‘societies, they are carried to 
a separate account called the Investment Account, which is 
administered by the National Debt Commissioners. These 
Commissioners are five persons in positions of high standing, 
including the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor 
and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England.: The 1924 Act 
provides that the National Debt Commissioners shall invest half 
the moneys of the National Health Insurance Fund in Govern- 
ment securities or stocks of local authorities; the other half, 
which is invested by the approved societies, may be invested in 
trustee securities, local loans, or other securities approved by the 
Minister of Health. 


It is an interesting fact that in the Swedish national insur- 
ance scheme, which is administered by a special State depart: 
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ment, an autonomous committee of experts is responsible for 
questions of the investment of funds. 

This brief survey of the legislation in force in the principal 
countries that had already introduced social insurance before 
the war shows that a rough distinction can be made between 
two systems of investment. Under the first, the social insurance 
institutions have the right to decide for themselves on the best 
way of investing their funds, even though they must observe 
detailed legislative provisions and are obliged to invest a 
specified proportion of their assets in State securities. The other 
method, on the contrary, imposes considerable restrictions on 
their freedom of action, since the administration of the assets, 
or a large part of them, is in the hands of the State administrative 
authorities and the sums in question are for the most part at 
the disposal of the national Treasury. 


After the war, invalidity and old-age insurance was introduced 
in Italy by the Act of 21 April 1919, which was amended by the 
Acts of 27 October 1922 and 30 December 1923. In the matter 
of the investment of funds, these Acts refer to the corresponding 
provisions of section 12 of the Act of 30 May 1907, according 


to which the assets in question may be invested as follows : 

(1) In stock of the Public Debt of the Kingdom of Italy ; 

(2) In any other stock issued or guaranteed by the State ; 

(3) In railway bonds issued by the State in respect of the 
annuities due from it; 

(4) In securities issued by the institutions authorised by the 
State to negotiate loans on landed security ; 

(5) In securities issued by the autonomous section for 
communal and provincial loans attached to the Deposit and 
Loan Fund ; 

(6) In loans to provinces, communes, and consortiums of 
communes, and to consortiums for land development and 
irrigation and for promoting hydraulic works of the third 
category, with the guarantees enjoyed by the ordinary savings 
banks under section 16 of the Act of 24 April 1898 (No. 132), 
even when these loans are made through the Deposit and Loan 
Fund in accordance with its own rules ; 

(7) As income-bearing deposits with the Deposit and Loan 
Fund ; 

(8) In urban real property ; 
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(9) In interest-bearing loans for the construction of working- 
class dwellings under the Act of 31 May 1903 (No. 254), or in 
bonds provided with the mortgage security specified in that Act. 

Investments in real property (8) may not exceed one-fifth of 
the total amount of the assets to be invested. 


In Czechoslovakia, invalidity and old-age insurance was 
introduced by the Act of 9 October 1924, which came into 
operation on 1 July 1926, and the Act of 21 February 1929 re- 
organised the pensions insurance scheme for employees. These 
two Acts have in principle the same provisions concerning the 
investment of funds. At least 20 per cent. must be invested in 
Czechoslovak State securities and 10 per cent. in other securities 
suitable for the investment of trust moneys, as specified by 
the Minister of Social Welfare in agreement with the Minister 
of Finance. This group includes in particular securities of 
provincial credit institutions, loans to provinces and communes, 
and electrification loans, provided they are suitable for the 
investment of trust money. The remainder of the assets may be 
invested in productive loans of the State, provinces, districts, or 
communes, or in loans guaranteed by them, and in productive 
loans of other public bodies entitled to levy taxes. Investment 
in Czechoslovak mortgages specified as suitable for the invest- 
ment of trust money is also authorised. Finally, the assets may 
be invested in Czechoslovak financial institutions whose total 
liabilities are guaranteed by the State or by a province, district, 
or commune. In addition to these forms of investment, the Act 
also offers the possibility of utilising the assets for specified 
welfare purposes, but only under certain conditions and with 
the approval of the ministries concerned. 


In Hungary, invalidity and old-age insurance was introduced 
by Act No. XL of 28 July 1928. The investment of funds is 
dealt with in section 133, according to which the moneys of 
the Institution’s contribution reserve fund may be invested only 
in : 


(1) Hungarian State Bonds ; 

(2) Fixed-interest-bearing securities suitable for the invest- 
ment of trust money : 

(3) Houses for letting, wage-earners’ and officials’ houses 
which are the property of the Institution, produce a suitable 
yield, and are free of charges, and buildings suitable for the 
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reception and maintenance of persons in receipt of a pension 
under the proviSions of the Act; also interest-bearing loans 
raised for the erection of such buildings and registered as first 
mortgages. 

Not more than 30 per cent. of the fund in question, however, 
may be invested in the manner specified under (3). 

The sums required for the regular discharge of current 
insurance obligations may be placed in a deposit or current 
account or on deposit warrant with the Hungarian Post Office 
Savings Bank, the Central Financial Institution, and its branches, 
with the consent of the Minister of Finance and in the manner 
prescribed by him. 


In France the legislation embodied the second of the two 
systems mentioned above until quite recently, the greater part 
of the assets being invested in State securities and sometimes 
in other public loans. This method of investing funds was 
described as follows by the Reporter to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Mr. Grinda, quoting from a speech by Mr. Ribot: 
“We do not admire these systems, which consist in placing in 
the State Treasury the securities of its debt or of bonds 
guaranteed by it, thus artificially raising their market value.” 

The system was fundamentally altered by the Social Insur- 
ance Act of 30 April 1930, according to which the insurance 
funds may invest their available moneys as follows : 


(1) In State securities or securities guaranteed by the State, 
in land bonds or communal bonds issued by the Land Bank 
(Crédit foncier), and in bonds of the principal public railway 
companies ; 

(2) Up to half the total : 

(a) in loans to departments, communes, colonies, protectorates, 
public institutions, and chambers of commerce, or in securities 
guaranteed by these bodies ; 

(b) in loans to the institutions specified by the Act of 
5 December 1922 on cheap dwellings and smallholdings and by 
the Act of 5 August 1920 on mutual credit and co-operation in 
agriculture, and to provident and public health institutions 
recognised as being of public utility ; 

(c) in mortage loans on workers’ dwellings or allotments ; 

(d) for the purchase of land or buildings for the construc- 
tion or installation of preventive or curative institutions, or, 
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subject to approval by the General Guarantee Fund, for. the 
operations of the insurance fund. ; 

The above survey of the provisions in force in the principal 
countries on the investment of funds does not claim to be 
complete, but it should at least give an idea of how the matter 
is dealt with in the legislation of the different countries. It will 
also serve as a sufficient basis for discussing the principles that 
should be observed in investing these funds. 

It is very difficult to make an absolute choice between the 
two systems mentioned above, for the development of social 
insurance as part of public administration is closely connected 
with the economic and political traditions of each country. 
Even in the case of private insurance, which is much less 
affected by political circumstances and has developed on much 
more uniform lines, there is a great difference in the methods 
of investment in the different countries. The writer is personally 
of the opinion that the former of the two systems mentioned 
is to be preferred, since it gives the social insurance institutions 
some possibility of keeping the objects of social insurance in 
view when investing their funds, and also makes it easier to 
utilise these funds for productive purposes. The system is. also 
much more elastic, and the interests of State credit are surely 
sufficiently protected by providing that part of the capital must 
be invested in State securities. It should be remembered that 
in the event of repeated fluctuations, and especially of a 
persistent fall in value, investment in State securities has serious 
disadvantages ; the larger the amount invested in these securities, 
the worse, naturally, is the effect on the financial situation of 
the insurance institutions. This question, however, is a special 
problem, which has frequently been discussed in the literature 
on the subject and cannot be further examined here. For these 
reasons Mr. Grinda’s remarks may be endorsed, to the effect 
that the system recently adopted in France “ happily combines 
investment in State funds with economic and social investments, 
in the interests of the insured persons themselves and to the 
advantage of the national economy.” It also seems desirable that 
the administration of the assets of social insurance institutions 
should be entrusted to autonomous bodies, as the responsibility 
for this side of their financial policy is thus spread over a larger 
number of bodies and persons. It is of course a necessary 
condition that the bodies entrusted with these important. duties 
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should be so composed that they can carry. out their task in a 
systematic way, and that their conscientiousness, combined with 
the general provisions of the law and State supervision, should 
provide a sufficient safeguard against any misuse of the large 
sums accumulated by the institutions. 

The question now to be considered is the principles to be 
observed in investing the funds of social insurance institutions. * 

The first and most essential point is the safety of the invest- 
ments, for the property involved has to meet the possible claims 
of hundreds of thousands, or even millions, of persons belonging 
to the socially weakest class. A number of legislative measures, 
as shown above, are intended precisely to achieve this safety of 
investments. The only securities considered suitable for the 
purpose are as a rule securities of the State or of public bodies 
and railway bonds ; with a few rare exceptions, investment in 
shares or bonds of private companies is not allowed. Loans are 
granted only to communes, departments, colonies, and public 
institutions, or must at least be guaranteed by these bodies. 
Special precautions are also demanded in the case of mortgage 
loans, for which it is specified that they must be suitable for 
the investment of trust money. There are in addition a number 
of other regulations in this connection, in particular on the 
valuation of property, etc. 

Another point of equal importance is the return on invest- 
ments, since the actuarial basis of the individual laws is the 
assumption that a specified rate of interest is earned on the total 
assets. A more favourable investment may lead to higher 
pensions if contributions remain unchanged, or enable the same 
pensions to be granted for lower rates of contributions. But the 
effort to earn a better rate of interest must not be allowed to 
jeopardise the safety of the investments, a consideration which 
may even make it necessary to accept a lower yield. 

The question of the rate of interest on the loans granted by 
the social insurance institutions is also of great importance in 
another connection. In several States these institutions hold 
an important position on the capital market and exert great 
influence on its movements. The rate of interest charged by 
the institutions is as a rule very low, for they do not profit by 





> Cf. in particular Dr. Rudolf MueLLEr : “* Anlage und Verwaltung der Kapi- 
talien privater Versickerungsunternehmungen”’, and Dr. Friedrich Scuacx : “ Die 
Kapitalanlagen der Versicherungssanstalten ”’. 
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the passing fluctuations of the money market that would some- 
times enable them to earn a much higher rate on at least part 
of their capital. On the other hand, it would not be right to 
require the social insurance institutions to fix a much lower rate 
of interest than other financial institutions whose investments 
have to have the standing of trustee securities. Such a demand 
would not be in harmony with a reasonable investment policy, 
though this does not mean that the social insurance institutions 
could not and should not grant credit on more favourable terms 
for purposes closely connected with their own aims. 

The question of liquidity is of comparatively less importance 
for social insurance institutions, since their future needs of 
ready money can be estimated with considerable accuracy. For 
this reason the institutions can and should as a rule place 
their funds in long-term investments. The sums temporarily 
deposited with financial institutions on deposit warrants, or 
possibly lent against collateral, are small compared with the 
long-term investments. 

As the sums handled by many social insurance institutions 
are large, it is possible to use this money, within the terms of 
the law and subject to the necessary conditions of safety and 
yield, for important public utility undertakings. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, part of the funds of the Central Social 
Insurance Institution are placed at the disposal of the State 
Road Fund in the form of a loan. The function of the Road 
Fund is to facilitate the systematic reconstruction of the roads. 
Its resources consist of the motor vehicle tax and part of the 
import duties on mineral oil and on pneumatic, solid rubber, 
and cushion tyres, and the interest on the loan is paid out of 
this revenue. 

In their financial policy the social insurance institutions 
observe another and equally important principle, which 
distinguishes them from most of the financial institutions that 
are run for profit. This is the effort to take into account not 
only safety and the return on investments, but also the aims for 
which the loans are granted. Two factors have to be considered 
here: the objects of social insurance and the principle of 
productivity. In investing their funds the social insurance 
institutions promote their own objects by supporting under- 
takings that bear a close relation to those objects. In the domain 
of local loans, these investments take the form of loans to 
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provinces, districts, and communes for the construction of 
hospitals and other curative institutions, for homes for the aged, 
and for various other schemes in the interest of public health 
(e.g. water mains, drainage, etc.). 

The promotion of the construction of small dwellings for 
insured persons forms a chapter of its own. When invalidity 
and old-age insurance was being set up in Germany, the idea 
found expression that the money taken from the workers by 
the introduction of compulsory insurance should be returned 
to them in another form, as for instance, by the building of 
workers’ dwellings and similar welfare institutions. This idea 
was also influenced by the fact that the introduction of invalidity 
and old-age insurance coincided in Germany with a period of 
industrialisation when the housing question was very much to 
the fore, since the concentration of the population in large and 
medium-sized towns had led to a perceptible housing shortage 
and an unprecedented demand for dwellings. The investments 
specified in the Act opened up a very wide field of activity to 
the invalidity insurance carriers in promoting the construction 
of small dwellings. During the war there was not so much scope 
in this direction, but in the subsequent period of inflation the 
insurance carriers again began to finance building. Owing to 
the depreciation of the currency, however, the sums granted 
lost their value; but once the institutions were again well on 
the way to consolidating their financial position, they imme- 
diately set to work to promote the building of dwellings for 
insured persons and steadily developed this side of their activity. 
In Czechoslovakia, too, the two principal social insurance carriers 
devoted large sums to granting mortgage loans for the construc- 
tion of small dwellings. The French legislation, as explained 
above, goes so far as to confine the mortgage loans of the social 
insurance institutions to the building of workers’ dwellings. 

In granting their loans the social insurance carriers have two 
primary aims: to relieve the housing shortage in general and 
to combat certain diseases in particular. They have been quick 
to realise that by providing good, healthy, and cheap dwellings 
for the workers they are at the same time protecting them against 
disease and premature invalidity. 

There are also cases in which the sccial insurance institutions 
have acquired real property on their own account. Some of the 
accident insurance institutions in Austria, for instance, did so, 
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though even then it was pointed out that it was wrong for these 
institutions to assume the burden of administering large real 
property, a task that is distinctly difficult and essentially foreign 
to the aims of the institutions. After the war, therefore, another 
system was adopted, which consisted in giving special support 
to public utility associations engaged in house building. 

Towards the end of the war, on the initiative of the trade 
unions and with the support of the Federal Insurance Institu- 
tion for Salaried Employees, a scheme was prepared in Germany 
for setting up a special central body to construct dwellings for 
salaried employees; the employees’ trade unions were to carry 
out this programme, which was to be financed by the Federai 
Insurance Institution. In 1918 the scheme was put into effect 
by the formation of the Public Utility Company for Salaried 
Employees’ Homesteads (Gemeinniitzige Aktiengesellschaft fiir 
Angestelltenheimstdtten, or Gagfah), with an initial capital of 
2,000,000 marks. Its sole aim was and still is the providing of 
cheap and healthy dwellings for persons of small means, and 
especially for persons insured under the Salaried Employees’ 
Insurance Act. The building undertaken by this company is 
financed primarily out of the mortgage loans granted by the 
Federal Insurance Institution for Salaried Employees on terms 
that are extremely favourable for Germany. The Institution 
grants loans on first mortgage up to 40 per cent. of the building 
costs, and loans on second mortage guaranteed by the munici- 
pality in which the dwellings are erected. 

In Czechoslovakia, too, the Central Social Insurance Institu- 
lion, afler acquiring a number of building sites from the muni- 
cipality of Prague on which small dwellings were to be erected, 
decided to form a public utility company to undertake the 
building and administer the houses. The share capital was 
subscribed by the Institution, which will also grant the necessary 
credits. If the experience gained in Prague proves satisfactory, 
the company will extend its activities to other localities in the 
Republic. 

Besides the functions that are connected with the aims of 
social insurance, stress is also rightly laid on the productivity 
of the investments. It is difficult to give an exact definition of 
a productive investment, but the principle is certainly correct. 
As a former Czechoslovak Minister of Finance, Dr. Englis, has 
said, the underlying idea is that. if social insurance or its pensions 
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are not to become a burden on production and consumption, it is 
essential that the social insurance funds shall be so used as to 
increase the economic productivity of the country. The money 
capital must be turned into fixed capital, due regard being paid 
to its economic yield, so that future pensioners may live on the 
surplus production obtained by proper investment of the accu- 
mulated capital. It should be mentioned here that the principle 
of accumulation in insurance is ultimately justified by such a 
way of using the capital. 

When social insurance was introduced in the different coun- 
tries the objection was raised that large sums would be with- 
drawn from the national resources. This was so, for instance, 
during the eighties, when insurance was introduced in Germany, 
and again recently in Czechoslovakia and in France. The 
accumulation of capital is also said to have been one of the 
reasons for the rejection of social insurance on a referendum 
in Switzerland." The argument does not hold water. As shown 
above, the accumulated capital is invested in such a way as 
to benefit the national economy. The objection would be 
justified only if large sums were diverted from production and 
placed at the disposal of the State to be used to meet purely 
administrative expenses or to cover deficits, etc. 

It is interesting to find that in Germany, at a time of severe 
unemployment, a proposal has been put forward for a com- 
pulsory saving scheme, according to which any person on full 
earnings would have to set aside 7 per cent. of his gross income 
to combat unemployment. These savings would be placed at 
the disposal of banks, which would lend them to undertakings 
at a low rate of interest. The author of this proposal, Dr. Schotte, 
was of opinion that in this way about 1% million unemployed 
could be given work on the construction of dwellings, canals, 
railways, etc. This is not the place for a critical discussion of 
the proposal, which in practice would certainly meet with great 
difficulties. But it is of interest as showing that the accumulation 
of capital with which the insurance institutions are reproached 
has been proposed on an even greater scale as a means of 
combating unemployment. 

‘.: Connected with this problem is the effort of certain groups 
of producers to obtain greater attention for their needs in the 





' ¥ Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLI, No. 1, 4 Jan. 1982, p. 18. 
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investment policy of the social insurance institutions. Agri- 
cultural production is not here in question, since in most States 
the law provides sufficiently for loans on agricultural property, 
but industrial production. It is recognised that social insurance 
funds are in part so used as also to promote production : for 
instance, municipal loans for important economic schemes are 
also of great indirect importance for commerce and industry. 
But direct loans for industrial operations, or chiefly for such a 
purpose, are not as a rule considered. Mortgage loans are granted 
primarily on houses for letting, to the extent allowed by law, 
and, as mentioned above, preference is given to houses containing 
small dwellings for insured persons. 

As far as the writer is aware, this problem has been 
considered in detail only by the Czechoslovak Central Social 
Insurance Institution. The question was referred to a special 
committee, which noted all the difficulties involved in granting 
loans of this kind. In: many cases the value of the subject of 
the loan depends chiefly on natural resources, and cannot as a 
rule be accurately assessed, quite apart from the fact that 
enquiries of this kind are very expensive. Instances of this are 
mines and quarries. In other cases the value depends wholly on 
the possibility of marketing a particular commodity, and if there 
is a crisis—even if it is only a local one—the property loses 
nearly all its value ; instances are lime kilns, brick works, blast 
furnaces, etc. The situation is more favourable when the 
subject of the loan is equally suitable, or nearly so, for several 
purposes ; for instance, buildings that can be equipped for a 
different form of production without excessive further invest- 
ment, or buildings for industrial purposes that can be adapted 
for use as business premises, offices, or dwellings. The question 
has also been raised whether some allowance should also 
be made for the value of the machinery installed in the build- 
ings, but this will depend on the law on mortgage loans in 
the country in question. Special stress has been laid on the 
important connection between the subject of the loan and the 
solvency of the debtor. For this kind of loan it is not sufficient 
to have the value of the undertaking assessed by a building 
expert, but the personal qualities of the debtor must also be 
considered ; not only the technical, but also the commercial 
aspects of the undertaking, its competitive power, etc., must be . 
examined. In the Czechoslovak Institution the question was 
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solved by deciding not to grant loans directly for industrial 
purposes, but to arrange with certain public mortgage establish- 
ments that they should make loans for industrial operations out 
of the funds of the Institution, which should be placed on deposit 
with them for that purpose. So far as it is yet possible to judge, 
this system has proved satisfactory. The individual loans are 
small compared with the security on which they are made. In 
this way and by a careful selection of applicants, the result has 
been achieved that in spite of the economic depression the 
institutions making loans of this kind have suffered no losses. 

From what precedes it will be clear that the investment of 
the assets of social insurance institutions is a complicated 
problem, which has been solved in different ways in various 
States. The importance of the problem varies in the different 
countries according to the financial system adopted and the 
proportion of the total accumulated capital assigned to long-term 
insurance. Nevertheless, for the administration of the assets of 
social insurance it is possible to deduce certain general principles, 
which are not only of economic but also of social importance. 
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The acute depression which for some years has been prevalent 
in Polish agriculture has not been without its effects on the conditions 
of agricultural workers. These effects have been felt notably in a 
worsening of conditions on the labour market and a lowering of wages. 


THe LasBour MARKET 


In Poland there has not yet been any considerable reduction in the 
employment of labour on the large landed estates, where the work 
is usually done by wage earners. Deputatists in particular, who 
constitute the most important category of agricultural workers, have 
been hardly at all affected. Permanent day labourers, recruited from 
among the members of deputatists’ families, and seasonal workers 
engaged for a period of seven or eight months are almost the only 
groups who have suffered. 

The reason why wage-paid labour is only slightly less numerous 
than in normal periods is that efforts are made to maintain the level 
of production so as to avoid a further fall in the yield of the under- 
takings. In particular, if deputatists, in spite of being the most expen- 
sive category of workers, show relatively the smallest reduction, this 
is because it would have been impossible to reduce the number of 
them without being obliged in consequence to limit considerably the 
amount of intensive cultivation. 

On the smaller farms, where most of the work is done by the owner 
and the members of his family, there is a definite tendency to give up 
employing paid labour. This is due partly to the small monetary 
return of these farms, which is explained by the very low prices of 
agricultural products, and partly to the necessity for the members 
of the owner’s family to remain at home instead, as in normal times, 
of going to work in industry, where wages are higher than in agricul- 
ture. Unemployment in industry is thus an indirect cause of the reduc- 
tion of paid labour on small agricultural holdings. It must not however 
be forgotten that the type of agricultural worker employed by peasant 
farms is perceptibly different from the type found on large rural 
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estates. Deputatists rarely work on peasant farms, which mainly 
employ unmarried farm servants (male or female), recruited from 
among the members of poor peasants’ families. If they lose their 
job, these workers have to be kept at the cost of their families, but are 
not wholly left without means of support. 

Partial unemployment is very widespread in the country in Poland. 
A distinction must however be made between rural unemployment 
and the unemployment of regular agricultural workers. The impossi- 
bility of finding work in the towns in industry, the restrictions imposed 
on permanent and seasonal emigration, and the low prices of agricul- 
tural products have as a consequence that thousands of persons remain 
in the country districts without work. These unemployed are found 
especially in the families of agriculturists who have only very small 
plots of land or medium-sized farms, or who own no land but were 
formerly employed as seasonal agricultural workers in Germany. 

Farm servants permanently employed on the large landed estates 
are much less affected by the depression than the rest of the rural 
population. In fact, as pointed out above, there has been little reduc- 
tion in the employment of labour on the large estates, and in addition 
the organisations of land owners and also the administrative authori- 
ties bring pressure to bear on employers to keep them from dismissing 
members of their staff who are dependent on their work for a livelihood. 
Further, the threat of the possible introduction of unemployment 
insurance in agriculture is not wholly unconnected with the fact that. 
agricultural employers do not engage persons with means of their 
own, however slender these may be. This is indeed a point to which 
the organisations of land owners call attention in their circulars to 
agricultural employers. During the period for the engagement of 
_ permanent agricultural workers in 1930 and 1931, large estates of 
more than 50 hectares have in general observed the principle of engag- 
ing only workers who hold a discharge certificate from a former 
employer. 

Of all categories of agricultural workers it is seasonal workers who 
have been most affected by unemployment. This is explained by the 
restrictions on emigration already mentioned, the reduction of the 
employment of these workers on large estates, and in particular on 
sugar-beet plantations, and the ease with which labour can be found 
from day to day among workers living in the neighbourhood during 
the periods of urgent work. 

The statistics of the State employment exchanges do not give a 
complete idea of the changes that have come about ; they do however 
enable an idea to be formed of the extent of the unemployment affect- 
ing industrial and agricultural workers. The following data are 
significant in this respect : 


Total number Agricultural workers 
Date unemployed unemployed 


1981: 1 Jan. 299,797 1,076 

1 July 274,942 2,955 

19382: 1 Jan. 312,487 2,435 
There are thus relatively few unemployed among regular agricul- 
tural workers. According to the data of the trade unions and the 
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number of agricultural workers evicted from their service dwellings 
who have applied to the social assistance offices for help, the real 
number of unemployed deputatists was not more than 6,000 in 19381- 


1932. 


Tue MovEMENT OF WAGES 


The employment situation has an especial influence on the wages 
of those workers who are not covered by collective agreements or 
awards of arbitration boards. It is true that the wages of workers 
covered by these agreements and awards have fallen in 1930 and 1981, 
but this is because they have had to be adapted to the economic 
possibilities of the agricultural undertakings. 

Before examining the fluctuations of agricultural wages during 
the depression, some details must be given as to the categories of 
workers in Poland who are covered by collective agreements or arbi- 
tration awards, or are subject to these fluctuations. The situation 
in this respect varies in different parts of the country, for collective 
agreements and arbitration awards are far from being uniform. The 
table on the following page shows the categories of agricultural 
workers covered by collective agreements in different districts. 

This table shows that throughout Poland as a whole workers 
engaged by the day in villages near the farms are not covered by collec- 
tive agreements ; in certain provinces farm servants—a category 
mainly employed by well-to-do peasants—are also not covered by 
these agreements. There are no statistics of non-permanent day 
labourers ; in some regions farm servants employed by peasants are 
also not recorded in the statistics. 

In general the large landed estates, except in the eastern provinces, 
employ only a few occasional day labourers and farm servants. The 
work is done by gangs of permanent workers throughout the whole 
year, and by seasonal labour during the busy season. It was only in 
1931, as mentioned above, that the practice began of engaging workers 
by the day from the villages near the farms, instead of seasonal workers 
coming from a distance and engaged for a period of seven months. 

If it is taken that all permanent agricultural workers, except those 
employed on peasant farms in the provinces of Poznan and Pomerellia 
and male farm servants in Volhynia and Polesie, are covered by collec- 
tive agreements or arbitration awards, the proportion of agricultural 
workers in Poland who are not affected by the depression on the labour 
market due to the excessive supply of labour may be estimated at 
70 per cent. 

The fall in the wages of agricultural workers not covered by collec- 
tive agreements varies widely in different parts of the country ; it 
oscillates between 30 and 50 per cent. The absence of detailed statis- 
tics for 1930-1931 makes comparisons with 1928-1929 impossible, and 
only the following fragmentary data can be given. 

In 1927-1928, in the province of Warsaw, the wages of occasional 
day labourers engaged in the villages near the workplace were 1.75-2.80 
zloty with keep for adult men employed on tillage, and 2.75-8.50 
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: Categories of workers not 
. Categories of workers covered 4 
Province by collective ag ate a by aren 





Poznan and | Deputatists. Occasional day labour- 
Pomerellia | Members of deputatists’ families.| ers engaged in neigh- 
Permanent day labourers. bouring villages. ' 
Local seasonal workers engaged 
on the spot or elsewhere. 
Farm servants on peasant farms. 


Deputatists. Permanent farm ser- 
vants (men) engaged 
for a year. * 


Permanent day labourers. Farm servants on peas- 
ant farms. * 


Tenant workers. ‘Occasional day labour- 
ers engaged in neigh- 
bouring villages. ¢ 


Lublin Seasonal workers. ‘Farm servants (men). 


Lvov Deputatists. Farm servants on peas- 
| ant farms. ® 


Stanislavov Permanent seasonal workers (en-| Occasional day labour- 
gaged for a year). ers engaged in neigh- 
bouring villages. ° | 








Tarnopol Seasonal workers. Permanent farm ser- 
vants (men). 
Seasonal workers. 


Cracow ”? Deputatists. Occasional day labour- 


Helps engaged for a year. ers engaged in neigh- 
bouring villages. 


Vilno Deputatists. Day labourers. * 
Novogorodek | Permanent farm servants (men). 


Volhynia Deputatists. Permanent farm 
vants (men). 








| Polesie Day labourers. * | 











1 The agrarian structure of this part of the country is such that occasional day labourers 
are only rarely engaged ; they are employed only on peasant farms that have no permanent 
paid help. 

* Large estates employ no permanent farm servants ; they are found only on the farms 
of well-to-do peasants. 

* Numerically insignificant. 

* There were formerly very few occasional day labourers in this region, but they have 
become more numerous during the depression. They are less well paid, and have taken the place 
of the seasonal workers who used to be engaged for seven or eight months. 

5 Owing to the very small size of peasant farms in this region their owners employ no 
paid help. 

* Permanent day labourers in this region are engaged not only from among the members 
of deputatists’ families, but also in neighbouring villages. 

7 In this region the peasants employ very few agricultural workers. The large estates. 
employ seasonal workers, who are not covered by collective agreements. 

* These are not a stable category ; even the members of deputatists’ families are not 
employed permanently. 

* Not a stable category. 
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zloty without keep. At present the rates are 1 zloty with keep and 
1.50-2.00 zloty without keep. 

In the province of Poznan, in 1928, the wages of reapers were 
3.50-4.20 zloty with keep and 4.00-5.50 zloty without keep. During 
the summer of 1931 the same reapers were paid 2.00-2.50 zloty with 
keep and 2.50-4.00 zloty without keep. 

Women’s wages have fallen even more. In the province of Lublin, 
for instance, in 1928 women harvesters were paid 2.25-2.75 zloty with 
keep and 2.50-3.30 zloty without keep ; in 1931 they could easily be 
obtained for 0.75-1.00 zloty with keep and 1.00-1.75 zloty without keep. 

The changes that have taken place in the wages of agricultural 
workers covered by collective agreements call for some preliminary 
explanations. Permanent agricultural workers receive part of their 
wages in cash and part in kind. In view of the fall in the prices of 
agricultural products, a comparison of the cash wages paid in the 
various years would not give a correct idea of the situation. In addi- 
tion, the prices of the products which the worker receives as wages 
in kind and consumes directly do not affect the result. What matters 
is the price of the surplus of the wages in kind which he can sell, or the 
value of the live stock and other products, such as pigs, milk, butter, 
ete., which a man working a small farm can raise or produce and sell. 

The cash wages of deputatists have not been changed, thanks 
to arbitration awards, nor have the quantities of products which they 
receive as wages in kind. But as the prices of agricultural products 
fluctuated widely between 1927-1928 and 1930-1931, the value’ of 
their wages, about 90 per cent. of which is paid in kind, was con- 
siderably modified, whether reckoned in quintals of rye or in money 
value, as is shown by the following table referring to the last eight years. 





Average yearly wage of stablemen 
Price of a quintal we 

of rye, in zloty | 

In quintals of rye In zloty 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1923-1924 9. 62.0 607.6 
1924-1925 ’ 51.8 932.4 
1925-1926 22. 48.8 1112.6 
1926-1927 32.7 45.1 1488.6 
1927-1928 . : 44.3 1847.3 
1928-1929 2 46.1 1853.2 
1929-1930 24.5 oe ae 1265.9 
1930-1931 3.5 59.6 988.4 


| 


It is to be repeated that the worker’s condition is affected solely 
by the prices of the goods received as payment in kind, and by their 
relation to the industrial products he needs, such as kitchen utensils, 
oil, salt, boots, materials for clothing, house linen, ete. 

No precise data are available as to the family budgets of agricul- 
tural workers which would make it possible to examine in detail how 
far the increase in the difference between the prices of agricultural and 
of industrial products affects the situation of these workers. All 
that can be asserted is that, in a general way, the reduction between 
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1927-1928 and 1950-1931 in the agricultural worker’s capacity to 
purchase industrial products was less proportionately than the increase 
in the index of the difference between the prices of agricultural and 
of industrial products. The reason for this is certainly that the 
deputatist is paid part of his wages (about 8 per cent.) in cash, while 
the members of his family working with him are paid only a very 
small part of their total remuneration in kind. 

It is true that the payments in cash received by the members 
of deputatists’ families have changed during the years 1930-1931 
and 1931-1932 in the provinces of Poznan, Pomerellia, Warsaw, 
Lodz, Kielce, and Lublin, but this change is less than the increase 
in the difference between the prices of agricultural and of industrial 
products. Some allowance must also be made for the fact that cash 
wages were fixed when a quintal of rye cost about 40 zlotys, so that 
the moment was favourable to the workers. 

It is because the amount of deputatists’ cash wages has almost 
everywhere been kept at a level corresponding to this price that the 
agricultural worker’s capacity to purchase industrial products has 
not fallen in the same proportion as the change in the relative prices 
of the two kinds of products. In 1931-1932 the wages of other cate- 
gories of agricultural workers corresponded to a price of 32.3 zloty 
per quintal for rye, so that their real value was higher than the fall 
in prices of agricultural products. 

In 1931-1932 the wages of agricultural workers covered by collective 
agreements or arbitration awards were reduced only in the six pro- 
vinces in which they were higher than in the rest of Poland. The 
reduction did not touch deputatists. It affected first the categories 
of workers engaged from among the members of the families of depu- 
tatists or owners of small farms. It was applied solely to wages in 
cash, wages in kind not being modified. The reduction in cash wages 
affected about 200,000 workers, or 29.5 per cent. of the total number 
of permanent agricultural workers employed by large landed estates. 

The following tables contain data relative to the reduction of 
the wages of the various categories of agricultural workers in six 
provinces. 

A better idea of the effects of the depression on agricultural workers 
can be obtained by comparing their position with that of industrial 
workers. It will then be seen that unemployment in agriculture has 
not yet attained any great dimensions. The contracts of permanent 
workers are for a year, with the right to terminate them on three 
months’ notice (the period of notice in industry is a fortnight). Those 
of seasonal workers are for from seven to nine months, with a fort- 
night’s notice. It follows that employment is more stable in agriculture 
than in industry: all the members of a family who wish to work in 
the fields can find something to do, whilst in industry there is in 
general only one member of each family employed, and even he often 
works only a few days per week. Thanks to compulsory arbitration, 
the wages of agricultural workers covered by collective agreements 
have undergone a smaller reduction than those of the workers in 
some branches of industry. 
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WAGES OF MEMBERS OF DEPUTATISTS’ FAMILIES AND OF PERMANENT DAY 
LABOURERS IN THE PROVINCE OF POZNAN, IN 1930-1981 AND 1931-1932 





Category of workers 


Daily wage 


Percentage reduction 





In cash and 
in kind 





1930- 


1931 1932 


1931- 


Not 
including 
wages 
in kind 


Including 





Members of 
deputatists’ 
families : 

Ib 
IIa 
IIb 

III 
IV 


Permanent day 


labourers 














Zi. Zi. 
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WAGES OF SEASONAL WORKERS IN THE PROVINCES OF POZNAN 


AND POMERELLIA, IN 1980-1931 AND 1931-1932 





Category 
of workers 


Daily wage 


Percentage reduction 





In cash 


In cash and 
in kind 





1930- 1 
1931 


1932 


1930- 1931- 
1931 1932 


931- 








Not 
including 
wages 
in kind 


Including 
wages 
in kind 








Seasonal workers: 
I 
Il 
III 
IV 








Zi. 





Zi. Zi. ZI. 








16.4 
11.5 
a7 





| 

| 

| 12.5 
| 

| 





WAGES OF MEMBERS OF DEPUTATISTS’ FAMILIES 
DAY LABOURERS IN THE PROVINCE OF POMERELLIA, 


IN 1980-19381 


AND OF PERMANENT 


AND 1931-1932 





Category of 
workers 


Daily wage 


Percentage reduction 





In cash 


In cash 


} 
and in kind 





1930- | 
1931 


1931- 
1932 


1930- 1931- 
1931 





Members of 
deputatists’ 
families : 

Ib 
Ila 
II b 

Ill 
IV 





Permanent day 


labourers 





Zi. 











Zi. 


Zi. Zi. 


0.97%} 0.90 
1.45 
1.65 
1.90 


2.50 


3.12 








1932 


| 
——| 


» in kind 


Not 
including 
wages 


Including 
; wages 
id in kind 


10.6 


7.9 


t 
| 
| 13.8 
| 


8.0 


11.2 
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WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN THE FIVE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
IN 1980-1931 AND 1981-1982 





Daily wage Percentage reduction 





Group 
er ed of In cash and 

o dis- In cash in kind Not Including 
workers tricts | 


including wages- 
1931- | 193u- | 1931- | wages in kind 
1932 | 1931 1932 in kind 





1930- 
1931 





Zi. ZL. 


= 








Permanent day 
labourers : 


Ist category 0.62% 


%° 
2nd 

” 
3rd 


” 


Co ht = 6 tS = be 


” 


Seasonal workers: 
Ist category? 


2nd 
8rd 


Tenant workers 
(both sexes) : 
Ist category 1.15 | 0.95 3.35 | 3.15 17.4 
2nd as 1.00 | 0.85 8.10 | 2.95 15.0 
3rd 0.85 | 0.75 2.85 | 2.75 11.8 



































» All women over 16 years of age and youths from 16 to 18 years. 


* Men from 18 to 21 years. 
* Men over 21 capable of being employed on any kind of work, and reapers. 


In a comparison of the present living conditions of an agricultural 
worker and a peasant, it is to be noted that the considerable fall in 
the prices of agricultural products has very much reduced the monetary 
return on peasant farms, leading to a shortage of cash in the country 
districts. The peasants’ capacity to purchase industrial products has 
diminished relatively more than that of agricultural workers paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind. The value of money seems to have increased 
in the country, with some resulting advantage to agricultural workers, 
since clothing, boots, etc., cost less. These workers, however, also 
feel the shortage of money, for the employers, all of whom are short 
of capital, on large, small, and peasant farms alike, are slow in paying 
wages, especially the part in cash. When there is a long delay the 
workers suffer from it very much. If they take their case to the 
courts they only make matters worse, as then an auction is held at the 
farm employing them, with the result that its staff has to be cut down 
and the worker who has complained about the employer is dismissed 
at the end of the year. 
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Local Committees for Juvenile Employment 
in Great Britain 


The report on the work of Local Committees for Juvenile Employ- 
ment in Great Britain during the year 1931 constitutes the sixth of a 
series of annual reports of this kind by the Ministry of Labour. * 
The report may be said to have a dual purpose : it aims not only to 
show what has been accomplished by these Committees during the 
year under review, but also to furnish information which will be “ of 
use and guidance, not only to members of the Committees themselves, 
but also to students of social conditions and to others not directly 
connected with the Committees, who find an interest in matters 
relating to the welfare of young people.” 


CONSTITUTION OF COMMITTEES 


The Committees are of two kinds, Advisory Committees for Juve- 
nile Employment appointed by the Ministry of Labour, and Juvenile 
Employment Committees appointed by Local Education Authorities. 
The duties of both kinds of Committees are to assist in the work of 
advising boys and girls who have left school (aged 14 years at least) 
and who are under 18 years of age on the choice of a career, placing 
them in employment, and supervising them as far as necessary during 
their early working life. But while the former are attached to the 
Juvenile Departments of an Employment Exchange or Exchanges, 
the latter work through Juvenile Employment Bureaux established 
by the Local Education Authorities. 

The constitutions of both kinds of Committees are in the main 
similar. They contain representatives of the Local Education Authority 
or Authorities ; of school teachers ; of employers and workers in the 
principal industries carried on within the area ; and of persons having 
special knowledge of, or interested in, the employment and welfare 
of boys and girls. Thus they represent the educational, industrial, 
and social aspects of juvenile contact with public life. Apart from 
their primary object the Committees also seek to ensure a satis- 
factory and adequate supply of juvenile labour, from local or more 
distant sources, to meet the needs of the district. On 31 December 
1931 there were 185 Advisory Committees for Juvenile Employment 
(an increase of 7) and 108 Juvenile Employment Committees. 





* Great Britain. MINistry oF Lasour: Report on the Work of Local 
Committees for Juvenile Employment during the Year 1931. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1932. 
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JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN 1981 


The decline in the war-time birth rate still affects the number of 
juveniles available for employment, and in 1931 it was felt, for the 
first time, in the 16-18 years insurable age group. There were, in all, 
about 80,000 fewer juveniles available than in 1930, and for the first 
time since 1928 the number of insured juveniles declined in England 
and Wales. At the end of the year their total number for Great Britain 
as a whole was 1,010,000. A noteworthy feature was the growing 
disparity between the numbers of boys and girls employed. It became 
marked in 1931 and seems likely to continue as girls replace boys in 
the cotton and some other trades. 

As there is no compulsion for juveniles under 16 to attend Employ- 
ment Exchanges or Bureaux when out of work, statistics of the 
number of those unemployed cannot be regarded as wholly satisfactory; 
but on the basis of known figures it is estimated that the aggregate 
of unemployed juveniles of all ages between 14 and 18 in December 
1931 was about 134,000 on any day. 

The percentage of insured unemployed juveniles, as compared 
with insured unemployed adults, remained comparatively low, the 
average monthly figure being 7.6 per cent. (5.7 per cent. in 1930) as 
compared with 22.7 per cent. (16.8 per cent. in 1930). Generally speak- 
ing, outside the severely depressed areas boys and girls leaving school 
at 14 and 15 years experienced little difficulty in securing early employ- 
ment, Juvenile unemployment continued to be most severe in the senior 
age groups, not least among boys and girls from secondary schools. 
Among trades specially affected were ship-building and building, both 
of which offered fewer opportunities than in previous years. Engineering 
was slack, and the heavy industries at alow ebb. A feature of juvenile 
employment as a whole was the decrease in short-time working. 
But if improvements in some directions aroused a feeling of optimism 
among certain Committees, it has become apparent that increased 
efforts will be necessary if the welfare of juveniles entering, or desirous 
of entering, employment is to be assured. 


Tue DuTIEs OF THE COMMITTEES 


Advising as to Choice of Employment 


Local Committees for Juvenile Employment generally regard 
the duty as to choice of employment as of paramount importance. 
Methods vary in different localities ; they fall, however, into certain 
natural groups which can be used either singly or in combination. 

The first necessity is that the juvenile and his parents should be 
induced to consider early what future occupation holds out most 
attraction. Many Local Education Authorities, in conjunction with 
Local Committees for Juvenile Employment, permit senior pupils of 
their schools to visit industrial works in their neighbourhood, and thus 
to gain first-hand knowledge of the processes carried on. Employers 
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frequently co-operate in this instruction, offering prizes for the best 
essays on visits to their works, or places to boys and girls attracted 
by what they have seen. At mass meetings of children about to leave 
school held under the auspices of the Local Committees employers 
and others sometimes give accounts of the principal local industries. 
By such methods, by vocational lectures on diverse careers, by films 
and lantern slides, the minds of school-leavers are attuned to the 
serious question of the choice of employment. 

The arrangements for imparting individual advice are determined 
by local circumstances and are organised in various ways. “ School 
Conferences ’’ may be held during school hours to which boys and girls, 
and when possible their parents, are invited, during the final term, for 
individual interview by a small group of persons, including the head 
teacher, the Juvenile Officer, and frequently a member or members 
of the Juvenile Committee. Representatives of other interests may 
also be present. At these interviews advice is given, and the discus- 
sions which follow are calculated to improve the chance of obtaining 
employment and progressing in work. The presence of parents at 
such meetings is believed to be most desirable as helping to prevent 
entry into employment for which the child may be mentally or physi- 
cally unsuited. These “ School Conferences ” enable Committees to 
get into direct touch with virtually all children leaving school and to 
make special note of those who may require some special form of 
assistance or an exceptional degree of after-care. When Conferences 
are held well in advance of the end of the term at which the children 
are due to leave school it is frequently found possible to arrange for 
them to interview prospective employers, so that no break occurs 
between school and industrial life. 

The giving of individual advice may be preceded by a general 
advisory talk to scholars and parents in the schools themselves. Such 
general talks consist of addresses on subjects connected with the entry 
of juveniles into employment, civic responsibilities, and the opportu- 
nities in local industries or occupations. 

The importance is emphasised of using the accumulated knowledge 
of individual boys and girls possessed by head teachers. This may be 
done by “ school-leaving cards ” furnished by head teachers to Com- 
mittees in respect of juveniles leaving school. The cards indicate as 
a rule the wishes of the parents and of the holder of the card respecting 
choice of employment, the child’s aptitude for the work desired, and 
any necessary alternative suggestions. The standard of education 
is shown and the degree of after-care or supervision desirable is com- 
mented on. Any voluntary organisation to which the child may belong 
is noted. Outstanding features of school medical reports are also 
shown. Such documents form the basis at the Employment Exchange 
or Bureau of all personal records relating to the individual child until 
he reaches the age of 18 and passes out of the Committee’s care. 

The advice given at School Conferences is not necessarily limited 
to matters related to choice of employment; it may be offered in 
respect of continued education or kindred subjects. Representatives 
of Evening Continuation or Technical Schools may be present ; this 
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is especially important where opportunities for employment are 
infrequent and are eagerly competed for. No opportunity is lost of 
persuading children to continue their education, and it is shown by 
increased attendance at evening schools that there has been some 
success in this direction. 

Though the advice which the Local Committees afford is more 
widely utilised than hitherto, difficulties arise in certain areas through 
continuation of traditional methods of recruitment or through preju- 
dice. In certain industries (coal mining, cotton, and tin-plate are 
specially mentioned) it is the custom of the child to follow the occupa- 
tion of the parent. In other trades boys and girls enter as learners, 
often unpaid, under the tutelage of a relative or friend ; employers 
in these trades find the system advantageous because it economises 
in wage costs, and they claim that it gives a moral hold over the juvenile 
which recruitment through an official organisation would not afford. 
Many Committees have been faced with the difficulty of persuading 
juveniles to enter certain predominant local industries, such as coal, 
though a fruitless search for work in other directions may eventually 
result in the juvenile entering the industry in question. 

Practically all Local Committees have compiled informative surveys 
of trades and professions in their districts, or leaflets giving an outline 
of opportunities. Others address general letters to children leaving 
school offering the full help of the Committee as and when desired. 


Placing in Employment 


The total number of vacancies for juveniles filled by Exchanges 
or Bureaux in 1931 was 306,821 (boys, 155,486 ; girls, 151,335). This 
number, though below the peak figures for 1929 (317,015), represents 
an increase of nearly 170 per cent. as compared with 1922. Thus, 
although since the end of 1929 the industrial position has become 
considerably less favourable for placing in employment, the number 
of placings during the period under review has only fallen by 3 per 
cent. Many individual Committees have recorded a considerable 
increase as compared with the previous year, even in areas of severe 
industrial depression. 

It is gratifying to learn that there are indications that juveniles and 
their parents are becoming more and more inclined to seek situations 
offering fair prospects of permanent and progressive employment, 
rather than work of an unprogressive nature, even at comparatively 
high initial wages. A number of Committees have noted, however, 
the preponderance in their areas of vacancies which offer little 
prospect of progression into skilled adult employment ; they also view 
with concern the unsatisfactory conditions under which these juveniles 
are employed. Certain Committees have taken steps towards providing 
a remedy by approaching associations of employers. The results afford 
ground for hope that by the time the next Report is issued considerable 
progress may be recorded in the direction of ameliorating the con- 
ditions of employment of such juveniles. 
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Supervision after Placing or during Employment 


The opinion is expressed that no organisation for facilitating the 
entry of juveniles into employment should be regarded as complete 
that does not provide a complementary service of after-care or super- 
vision during the early years of working life. In this service the repre- 
sentatives on the Committees of the employers, the teaching profes- 
sion, and especially the social workers find scope for their diverse 
interests and experiences. The child fresh from school, once the initial 
excitement involved in the transition to industrial employment has 
worn off, is apt to become bewildered and restless, and may make 
hasty decisions having an important bearing on his character and future 
attitude towards work. A little healthy advice at this stage, particu- 
larly when coming from astranger, may have asteadying and permanent 
influence on the character of the boy or girl. Employers know these 
symptoms well, but however sympathetic they cannot always deal 
with the difficulties which are beginning to arise. But the Committees 
can, in a number of ways, cope with the situation. 

Schemes of supervision vary according to the size of the Committee’s 
area, local social or industrial conditions, and the type of boy or girl 
coming under the Committee’s care. Some schemes provide only for 
those for whom employment has been found through the Committee ; 
others for juveniles who have placed themselves or been placed by 
relatives or friends, or for juveniles whose registration with the local 


employment exchange has lapsed but who are known to be unem- 
ployed. 


The organisation of juvenile supervision comprises the following : 


(a) Open Evenings. These are informal or friendly gatherings 
to which Committees at regular intervals invite juveniles, whether 
those coming within the scope of the supervisory scheme or not, to 
meet them and discuss progress, hopes, and difficulties. The juveniles 
have been found to respond to this attitude, and both employers and 
parents appreciate the object of such gatherings. Some Committees 
have gone further by organising, in addition to the ordinary “ Open 
Evenings ”’, social evenings with a programme of games, music, and 
dancing, and addresses on matters relating to employment. The 
importance of parents attending such gatherings is stressed, and 
whenever possible the headmasters of the schools at which the children 
were educated are also asked to attend. 


(b) Visits to Employers. Visits to employers by an official of a 
Juvenile Exchange or Bureau are made with a view to ascertaining 
the progress of his juvenile workers and to test the genuineness of any 
complaints made at “ Open Evenings”. Employers generally appre- 
ciate such visits, and their attitude towards visiting officials would 
seem to have been helpful. Such visits are, indeed, mutually advan- 
tageous. They acquaint employers with the aims and policies of the 
Committees and thus foster good relationships ; while they benefit 
the Committees by strengthening their knowledge of local industries 
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and so enabling them to meet with more assurance demands for young 
labour. 

(c) Co-operation with Voluntary Organisations. It is the policy 
of the Committees, when children come before them for advice, to 
recommend joining some voluntary organisation, such as the Young 
Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Association, the Boy Scouts or the 
Girl Guides. Should the child already belong to such an organisation 
this is shown on the school-leaving card. The officers of such organisa- 
tions are invited to “ Open Evenings ”, and provide a ready means 
of keeping the Committees informed regarding the welfare of a large 
number of juveniles. Contact is maintained with organisations, and 
in countless ways they work hand in hand with the Committees by 
helping boys and girls who may be in need of advice or assistance. 
Not only do such organisations help juveniles employed near their 
homes, but they can be of assistance for those who may be transferred 
to employment in other parts of the country, or even overseas. 


(d) Home Visits. This form of supervision is carried on almost 
entirely with the help of voluntary organisations, or through individual 
voluntary helpers. Its advantages are most apparent in populous 
industrial areas where prosperity is not great, and it proves most 
helpful in keeping Committees in touch with juveniles who come from 
unhappy or impoverished homes, or who may be suffering from some 
personal limitation or disability. Though it requires infinite patience 
and tact, its results in an area where it is appropriately applied may be 
as great as those of any other form of supervision. 


TRANSFERS OF JUVENILES FROM DISTRESSED AREAS 


Early in 1928 a scheme was put into operation for the transfer, 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Labour and the Local Education 
Authorities, of boys and girls from the depressed coal-fields areas to 
employment in the more prosperous parts of the country. By the end of 
1931, 6,643 boys had been transferred to a large variety of occupations 
and 5,688 girls (5,514 to domestic service). Of the above numbers 
868 boys and 1,986 girls were transferred in 1931. The transfer of 
boys has declined considerably since 1928 by reason of the spread 
of industrial depression to parts of the country hitherto more pros- 
perous ; the number of girls, however, has increased slightly, as the 
demand is mostly for domestic servants and this is affected only to a 
limited extent. 

Juvenile Committees in depressed areas view the transfer scheme 
with favour and urge its extension wherever possible. They consider 
that the evil effects of remaining at home in idleness are greater 
than the potential dangers of removal from parental influence, 
and as regards juveniles transferred it has been noted that “ in almost 
every instance, in addition to marked improvement in their appearance 
and physique, there appears to have been developed a real sense of 
self-reliance ’’. While the scheme was new parents, and even some of the 
Committees, were dubious of its advantages, especially as regards the 
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transfer of girls ; but events have not justified these doubts. A pro- 
portion of cases give rise to disappointment, principally because of 
industrial depression, illness, and home-sickness; but roughly about 
60 per cent. of the juveniles permanently settle down in the new district, 
and it is not uncommon for boys and girls sucessfully placed who have 
gone home on holiday to persuade their friends to call at the local 
offices and press for transfer. The careful oversight exercised by Local 
Committees for Juvenile Employment in the new areas is believed 
to have done much to contribute to this happy result. 


APPROVED CouRSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR JUVENILES 


Further progress took place in 1931 in the development of approved 
courses of instruction for unemployed juveniles ; the number of Juvenile 
Instruction Centres and Classes was 163 at the end of the year. The 
average daily attendance, which had risen to about 23,000 in Sep- 
tember, stood at about 17,800 at the end of the year, the decline being 
due mainly to the slightly improved industrial position at the time. 

In areas where the numbers of unemployed juveniles were not 
sufficient to justify the establishment of a separate course, about 
3,750 boys and girls were in attendance, at the end of the year, at 555 
approved existing educational institutions open mostly in the evenings. 

Committees continue to regard these courses of instruction as an 
important means of preserving the qualities which enable unemployed 


juveniles to enter or re-enter industry. It is interesting to note that 
the average daily attendance during the year of non-claimants to 
benefit (who are not obliged to attend) was about 5,000. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country are added, and will be found after the tables. For statistics 
showing the movements in different industries the reader is referred 
to the International Labour Review for March 1982. + 


I. Unemployment. Thirty countries now publish regular figures 
of unemployment, but owing to differences in the methods of compila- 
tion and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between 
the figures of different countries are not generally possible. Only 
when the figures are based on compulsory schemes of insurance do 
they approach completeness. The figures therefore relate to recorded 
unemployment only, and in some cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time in the various countries, and only between such movements are 
international comparisons possible. Moreover, the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Where available, figures 
of “ partial unemployment ” are given. These figures are particularly 
uncertain and incomplete, and owing to the different conception of 
this phenomenon it is not possible to compare them internationally. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 
publications of the Office; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of 
these schemes will be found in a study just published by the Office. * 


(Text continued on page 87.) 





? Vol. XXV, No. 3, March 1932, pp. 399-414. 

® Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference 
on the best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment) ; Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
international Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933: Third 
Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1938. vit + 299 pp. 
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(Text continued from page 81.) 


II. Employment. Employment statistics are given for fourteen 
countries ; they are intended to show the movements in the number 
of people in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which 
indicate the number out of work. They are usually based on returns 
made by a representative number of establishments which give the 
numbers in employment at certain dates. In some cases statistics are 
based on the number of persons in employment, as shown by schemes 
of insurance (sickness or unemployment). Owing to changes in the 
number of establishments and to other causes, these statistics are 
primarily of value for short-period comparisons, and international 
comparisons are not strictly possible. 


SouRCES AND NOTES 


Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 
I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. A large number of trade unions are comprised, covering 
workers in industry, mining, and the building trades, and including unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. Separate figures are given for wholly and 
partially unemployed. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series refers to the total number of unem- 
ployed registered by private and public employment exchanges. It covers workers 
in all occupations, whether in receipt of allowances from unemployment insurance 
or public funds or not, and includes a certain amount of duplication, as an unem- 
ployed person may be registered at more than one exchange. The figures relate 
to the end of each month. The percentages are calculated on the basis of the estim- 
ated number of persons covered by the statistics, which is composed of the fol- 
lowing groups : 

(a) Persons insured against unemployment (Personenkreis der Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung). This group is calculated as follows: from the number of persons 
compulsorily insured against sickness is deducted the number exempted from 
unemployment insurance, and to the result is added the number of persons who, 
though not compulsorily insured against sickness, are insured against unemploy- 
ment (i.e. mainly salaried employees earning more than 3,600 RM. but not more 
than 8,400 RM. per year). 


(b) Persons exempted from unemployment insurance, i.e. certain categories 
of agricultural workers, fishermen, apprentices, and certain minor categories of 
other workers. 


(c) Persons in receipt of welfare relief (Wohlfahriserwerbslose) and unemployed 
not in receipt of benefit or relief (Nichtunterstiitzte). 


II. Employment. 


Sickness insurance statistics. The statistics are based mainly on the returns 
of employed members in the compulsory sickness insurance funds, which cover 
practically the whole of the working population. The indexes are based on the 
number of members employed on 1 January 1925 (= 100) by the use of the “ chain- 
system ”’, in order to allow for the fact that different numbers of funds are reporting 
each month. Before 1927 the statistics covered the total number of employed 
members belonging to the sickness insurance funds only, but from 1928 on the 
index is calculated in the following manner: to the number of employed persons 
compulsorily insured against sickness previously covered by the statistics are 
added those salaried employees who, though not insured against sickness, are 
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covered by unemployment insurance, and from this total is deducted the number 
of persons incapacitated for work owing to sickness or childbirth and of persons 
insured against sickness and in receipt of ordinary or extended unemployment 
benefit. 


#3 Trade union returns. The statistics are based on the trade union unemployment 
statistics, and are computed by adding the figures of partial unemployment. 
converted into its equivalent in terms of whole-time unemployment, to the figures 
of wholly unemployed, and deducting the percentage so obtained from 100. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and Labour Report (Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. This series covers workers in industry, mining, building, 
and transport, but excludes workers in permanent employment (such as railwaymen) 
and casual workers (such as dockers) ; it includes unions which do not pay unemploy- 
ment benefit. Persons out of work owing to sickness or accidents (but not to labour 
disputes) are counted as unemployed. The figures relate to workers who were 
unemployed for three days or more during a specified week in each quarter. The 
unemployed are subdivided yearly into the following groups : those out of work 
owing to lack of work, to sickness and accidents, or to other causes. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 


I, Unemployment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance covers 
practically all industrial workers (with the exception of those employed in districts 
expressly classified as rural); it excludes agricultural, forestry, and domestic 
workers. The figures refer to unemployed in receipt of ordinary and extended 
benfit, or occupied on public relief works ; persons who have not completed their 
waiting period are excluded. No regular information is available as to the number 
insured, but an estimate, on which the percentage of unemployment is calculated, 
is obtained yearly by adding to the number of persons insured against sickness 
and paying their contributions, the average number of persons unemployed during 
the year. The figures relate to the last day of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics, which are compiled in connec- 
tion with the operations of the public employment exchanges and the compulsory 
unemployment insurance system, cover workers in all trades and occupations ; 
they give the number of applicants for work registered at the end of each month. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail (Ministére de Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale). 


f. Unemployment. 


Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The voluntary unemployment 
insurance funds cover workers in industry, mining, building, and transport, but 
exclude those engaged in agriculture and fishing. Separate figures are given for 
wholly and intermittently unemployed. But as the various funds may make their 
own regulations as to waiting periods, and conditions for receipt of benefit, there 
appears to be no uniform practice throughout the whole country as to the definition 
of unemployment. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Bulgaria: Communication to the International Labour Office (Central Statistical 
Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. These statistics are compiled by the Central Statistical 
Office on the basis of figures furnished by the Labour and Social Insurance Council ; 
they indicate the approximate number unemployed at the end of each month. 
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The estimates are based on the number unemployed at the beginning of 1931 and 
on the movement of employment each month in some of the most important 
industrial establishments and other undertakings. 


Canada: Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. The trade unions reporting include workers in industry, 
mining, forestry, fishing, transport, shipping, and public services. Persons who 
are engaged in work outside their own trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed ; unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the statistics. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations ; they give the number of applicants for work registered at the 
end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives reports as to 
the number of workers employed from most of the larger employers of labour 
throughout Canada, in all industries except agriculture, fishing, mining, and 
highly specialised businesses, the returns being from firms employing 15 workers 
or more. The figures relate to the first of each month. The average number em- 
ployed in 1926 is taken as base (= 100). 


Chile: Estadistica Chilena (Central Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations in the whole country ; they give the number of applicants for 
work registered at the end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


Denmark: Siatistiske Efterretninger (Statistical Department); Socialt Tidskrift 
(Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union fund returns. Only trade unions paying unemployment benefit 
are included. The figures cover workers in industry, commerce, and the building 
trades. They relate to the end of each month. 


imployment evchange statistics. The series refers to workers in all trades and 
occupations, and yives the number of applicants for work registered at the end of 
each month at the public employment exchanges. 


Danzig (Free City of): Staatsanzeiger fiir die freie Stadt Danzig. 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the employment exchanges in the City and in the region 
of the Free City, and relate to the end of each month. 


Estonia: Recueil mensuel (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures, which cover all categories of 
workers, refer to the total number of unemployed persons registered by the public 
employment exchanges at the beginning of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. 'The index numbers of employment are based on the reports 
of a large number of undertakings employing more than five workers. The number 
employed on 1 January 1927 is taken as base (= 100). 
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United States of America: I: American Federationist (American Federation 
of Labour); Il: Federal Reserve Bulletin (Federal Reserve Board). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. The American Federation of Labour compiles monthly 
information on the number of unemployed members in certain affiliated unions ; 
the statistics cover organised trades, including factory workers, teachers, and 
building trade workers ; they now cover over 700,000 workers. They relate to the 
beginning of each month. The methods by which the unemployment of the workers 
is recorded are fixed by the local unions and vary for different unions. A 
“ weighted ” percentage of unemployment is calculated for identical unions in 
the current and the preceding month by allowing for the importance of the building 
trade ; thus two figures are calculated for each month and the final figure for the 
month is the simple arithmetic average of the two. Unweighted figures are also 
given, subdivided into persons wholly unemployed and persons described as working 
“part time ”’. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The indexes of employment and payroll compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board are based on returns from a large number of employers in 
manufacturing industries. The indexes are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the various groups by means of data as shown by the biennial censuses 
of manufactures. Normal seasonal variations are eliminated in the case of workers 
employed, but not in the case of payrolls. The figures relate to the 15th of each 
month. The average number employed during the years 1923-1925 is taken as 
base (= 100). 


Finland: Social Tidskrift — Socialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 
Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 


registered at the public employment exchanges at the end of the last week of 
each month. The majority of agricultural labourers and skilled industrial workers 
do not register at the public employment exchanges. 


Statistics of local unemployment commissions. These statistics are based on the 
registers of the local unemployment commissions instituted in communes suffering 
from unemployment. They cover workers in all trades and occupations, including 
farmers and members of their families, who even during normal times are out of 
work four to six months of the year. As unemployed are considered persons willing 
and able to work who are in need of assistance and who are “involuntarily” 
unemployed. Persons employed on public relief works are included in the returns ; 
some minor categories of unemployed persons are excluded. The figures are subject 
to variation as a result of changes in the rules and regulations for the granting of 
relief. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The index is based on the returns from a large number of 
factories employing more than 10 workers. In order to eliminate seasonal influences 
four series of indexes are calculated, each for a month taken as representative 
of one of the four quarters. For each of the four series the figure for the correspond- 
ing month of 1926 is taken as base (= 100). The series is calculated on the “ chain 
system ”’. 


France: Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre); Bulletin de la Statistique de la 
France (Présidence du Conseil, Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat de Economie na- 
tionale). 


I. Unemployment. 


Unemployment relief fund statistics. This series indicates, for the end of each 
month, the number of persons in receipt of benefit from departmental, communal, 
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and inter-communal! unemployment relief funds. These funds cover part of the 
country only and their number varies with time and circumstances. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics, which include workers in all 
occupations, show the number of applicants for work registered by the public 
employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 


Returns of labour inspectors and mining engineers. The index is based on en- 
quiries into the number of workers employed by establishments under the super- 
vision of labour inspectors and mining engineers (thus including industry, mining, 
transport, commerce, etc.) and employing at least 100 workers ; in such branches, 
however, where establishments of this size are few or non-existent, the enquiry 
is extended to include establishments that are considered representative of their 
branch. Particulars are given as to wholly and partially employed ; as partially 
employed are here understood persons working for less than 48 hours per week. 
(Figures for short time are in the original publication subdivided into four groups 
according to the number of hours worked per week : (1) less than 48 and more than 
40, (2) less than 40 and more than 82, (3) 32, (4) less than 32.) The index is cal- 
culated monthly by taking the number of workers employed in the same establish- 
ments in the same month of the previous year as base (= 100). 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance against 
unemployment covers substantially all employed persons between 16 and 65 years 
of age (including non-manual workers whose salaries do not exceed £250 a year). 
except those employed in agriculture and private domestic service, and out-workers. 
Persons employed by local public authorities, railways, and public utility under- 
takings, and certain minor groups of other workers may also be exempted. From 
the numbers unemployed (calculated on the basis of unemployment books “lodged” 
with the public employment exchanges) are excluded those who are known to be 
working in an uninsured trade, the sick (or diseased), and those known to have 
emigrated or gone abroad. Insured persons are not counted as unemployed in case 
of trade disputes unless they are definitely maintaining registration for other 
employment. 

Separate figures are given for those “wholly unemployed” (including “casuals”’) 
and those out of work owing to “temporary stoppages”. The latter group consists 
of those who are on short time or otherwise stood off or suspended on the definite 
understanding that they may return to their former employment within a period 
of six weeks from the date of suspension. The figures of unemployment relate to 
the end of each month; the number of insured persons is calculated once a 
year. 


II. Employment. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These statistics—which refer 
to Great Britain only—are based on the number of insured persons not registered 
as unemployed, with a deduction of 3 % per cent. (average for the year) to represent 
those absent from work owing to sickness, accident, and other forms of unrecorded 
non-employment other than “recognised’’ holidays. Two series are published : 
one including persons directly involved in trade disputes, the other excluding 
such persons ; the latter series is given here. The average number employed in 
1924 is taken as base (= 100). 


Hungary: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 
Employment exchange statistics. The statistics show the number of applications 


for work at the public and private employment exchanges at the end of each 
month. 
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Irish Free State: Communication from the Statistics Branch, Department 
of Industry and Commerce. 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to applicants for work 
registered. Before May 1932 the series referred to persons registered at the public 
employment exchanges (and their sub-offices, the branch employment offices). 
Since that date unemployed persons in rural districts more than three miles from 
the nearest local office may register at the Post Offices and Police Stations as well 
This reform has resulted in a considerable increase in the number of persons regis. 
tered, and the figures before and after this date are therefore not strictly com- 
parable with each other. Two series are given in the table. The first refers to the- 
number of applicants for work registered having current claims to unemployment 
benefit, and refers only to those previously employed in an insurable trade. The 
second refers to the total number of applicants for work registered, including 
unemployed persons previously employed in insured or uninsured trades. The 
figures relate to the last Monday of each month. 


Italy: Bollettino mensile di Statistica dell’Istituto centrale di Statistica del Regno 
d@ Italia (Central Institute of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Social insurance fund statistics. The statistics are furnished by the national 
insurance funds. The figures of wholly unemployed cover workers in most 
trades and occupations and relate, in addition to insured trades, to certain other 
categories of workers, mainly agricultural. The figures of partially unem- 
ployed refer only to workers in the eight categories of insured trades (enumer- 
ated in the Order of the Ministry of National Economy of 11 June 1926); as 
partially unemployed are considered those workers who are unemployed at least 
ten whole days per month ; workers employed on a reduced daily schedule are 
not included, nor are workers who have not been paying regular contributions 
to the insurance funds during the last two years. No regular figures as to the 
number of insured persons are available. The figures refer to the end of each 


month. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions and are based on returns from a large number of industrial establishments. 
The figures of partial employment include all reductions of the daily or weekly 
schedule of work. The figures relate to the end of each month ; the average number 
of employed persons in September 1926 is taken as base (= 100). 


Japan: Bulletin of Employment Exchanges — Shokugyo shokai koho (Department 
of Home Affairs, Central Board of Employment Exchanges); Statistics of 
Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. The figures are based on monthly estimates by the governors 
of prefectures (on the basis of reports from employment exchanges, social workers, 
municipal authorities, etc.). They cover a majority of industrial workers and wage 
earners. Students, salaried workers (with an income of more than 200 yen per 
month), foreigners, independent undertakers, and agricultural workers are excluded. 
As unemployed are understood persons who are unable to obtain work in spite 
of efforts to do so ; casual workers are counted only if they have been out of work 
for at least a fourth of the month previous to the estimate ; persons incapacitated 
by age, sickness, or accident, or out of work owing to drunkenness, negligence, 
or labour disputes are also excluded. The total number of workers on which the 
percentage is based is an estimate and covers the same categories of workers as 
the estimated number unemployed. 
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II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The indexes are based on returns of employment in a 
certain number of industries. The average number employed in 1926 is taken 
as base (= 100). 


Latvia: Manesa Bilettens (Bureau of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Sickness insurance statistics. The statistics are based on the returns of employed 
members of the sickness insurance funds ; these cover all wage earners, with the 
exception generally of State and agricultural workers. The figures are for the end 
of each month ; the number of insured persons employed in 1930 is taken as base 

= 100). 


Norway: Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union fund returns. These statistics cover ten representative unions in 
industry and the building trades which pay unemployment benefit to their members. 
The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of unemployed 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges on the 15th day of 
each month ; persons employed on public relief works are included. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Census and Statistics Office). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. This series, which was begun in January 1931, 
refers to applicants for work in all trades. It shows the numbers of persons at the 
end of the last week of each month maintaining registration at the public employ- 
ment exchanges, including persons receiving partial employment under the Unem- 
ployment Board’s schemes for relief; the number of persons employed on these 
works is given here separately. 


Palestine: Communication to the International Labour Office. 


I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. The statistics refer to the total number unemployed ; they 
are based on estimates furnished to the Government by the village headmen. As 
unemployed are considered those who have not more than three days’ work a 
week. Separate figures are available for Arabs and non-Arabs. Fellahin working 
on their farms eight months of the year but seeking employment at other times 
are included when they are in need of employment. The figures relate to the end 
of each month. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (Central 
Bureau voor de Statistiek). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. These statistics cover workers 
in agriculture, fishing, mining, industry, building, transport, etc. ; they are based 
mainly on returns from the voluntary unemployment funds (which are almost 
wholly composed of organised labourers), but include also a minor number of 
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workers who, although belonging to unions having such funds, are excluded from 
benefit on account of age, and workers who belong to unions having no unemploy- 
ment funds. 

Persons working part time, or who have not completed their “waiting period”’ 
or have exhausted their right to benefit in the insurance fund, are counted as un- 
employed ; persons out of work owing to trade disputes, sickness, accidents, military 
service, etc., are excluded. The figures are weekly averages calculated for each 
month. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges and their branch 
offices at the end of each month. As unemployed are considered persons who 
at the moment of registration (or renewal of registration) have been out of work 
for a whole week, and also persons occupied on public relief works ; persons partially 
unemployed are not considered as unemployed. 


Poland: Konjuktura Gospodarcza (Institute for Economic Research); Statistique 
du Travail and Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. 'These series include workers in agriculture, 
mining, industry, transport, etc. ; they relate to the number of persons registered 
by the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. The percentages: 
are based on the number of members of the sickness insurance funds, which cover 
the majority of workers. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. This series is based on the reports of a large number of 
establishments in mining, industry, public ‘works and services, ete. The figures 
relate to the end of each month. The average number employed in 1927 is taken 
as base (= 100). 


Rumania: Bulletin d’information et de documentation (National Bank of Rumania ) 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. These figures, which are published by the 
Ministry of Labour, refer to all categories of workers registered as unemployed at 
the public employment exchanges established in the main industrial centres. 
Trade unionists, however, are excluded as they do not register with the public 
employment exchanges. 


Saar Territory: Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes (Statistisches 
Amt des Saargebietes). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures include workers in mining, industry. 
building, commerce, transport, public utilities, etc., registered as unemployed 
at the public employment exchanges. They relate to the end of each month. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. These figures include workers in mining, industry, building, 
transport, and forestry ; they refer to unions which pay and to those which do not 
pay unemployment benefit. As unemployed are considered persons working for 
less than 24 working hours per week in their regular trade, and persons employed 
outside that trade who do not earn per week a sum corresponding to that paid for 
24 hours’ work in their own trade according to the collective agreement in force. 
Persons out of work owing to sickness, strikes, lockouts, or military service are 
excluded. The figures relate to the end of each month. 
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Employment exchange statistics. The statistics cover workers in all trades and 
occupations ; the series reproduced here is calculated by the International Labour 
Office by deducting the number of vacancies filled from the number of applications 
for work registered during the month, and thus relates to the number of applicants 
for work registered at the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. These series are based on the returns from a large number 
of establishments in industry, transport, and commerce ; they give the number 
of employed persons each quarter as a percentage of the average number employed 
in the same establishments during the period 1926-1930 (= 100). 


Switzerland : La Vie Economique (Département fédéral de l’Economie publique). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary and compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The unemploy™ 
ment funds cover workers in building, industry, commerce, etc. The figures, which 
are published by the Federal Labour Office, relate until 1932 to the end of each 
quarter and then to the end of each month. Separate figures are given for wholly 
and partially unemployed members of the funds. As partially unemployed are 
understood workers whose engagement is not definitely terminated. Persons out 
of work owing to sickness, accidents, etc., are not counted as unemployed : persons 
who have not completed the “ waiting period * or have exhausted their right to 
benefit are included. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of applica- 
tions for work in all trades and occupations registered at the employment exchanges 
at the end of each month. The figures from July 1931 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous periods owing to changes in the principles of 
registration at the employment exchanges. 


II. Employment. ; 

Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Federal Labour 
Office on the basis of returns from employers in manufacturing and building indus- 
tries. They relate to the end of each quarter. The index numbers are established 
on the “chain system ’’. The average number employed in March 1925 is taken 
as base (= 100.). 


Czechoslovakia: Zprdvy Staniho Uradu Statistikého Republiky Ceskoslovenské 
(Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union fund returns. This series refers to the trade union unemployment 
funds, in receipt of State subsidies under the law of 19 July 1921, which cover 
workers in agriculture, mining, industry, transport, commerce, domestic service, 
ete. The figures give the number of wholly unemployed in receipt of benefit, thus 
excluding unemployed who have not completed the “ waiting period’, or have 
exhausted their right to benefit. Seasonal workers, persons out of work owing to 
sickness, accidents, or labour disputes, and persons who have lost their occupation 
through their own fault or left it without serious reason are not counted as unem- 
ployed. The percentages relate to the last working day of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series, which includes all categories of 
workers, gives the number of applicants for work registered by public, trade union, 
and private employment exchanges. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 


Social insurance statistics. The returns of employed persons are obtained from 
the compulsory sickness, accident, and old-age insurance scheme, which covers 
all workers (including home workers) who perform work under a contract of em- 
ployment. The employers are obliged within three days to inform the appropriate 
insurance branch office of the loss of employment by an insured person ; these 
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statistics therefore serve to measure fluctuations in employment. The index refers 
to the average number of insured persons employed during each month. The 
average number of insured persons employed during 1928 is taken as base (= 100). 


Yugoslavia: Radnicka Zastita (Central Offiee for Workers’ Insurance). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to all categories of workers 
registered as unemployed with the public employment exchanges at the end of 
each month. Persons out of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes 
are not considered as unemployed. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I and II give for a number of countries index numbers 
of the cost of living and of retail prices of food. + 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
in tables I and II have been given from time to time in the 
Review. Notes on new series for Japan, Portugal, and Rumania are 
given below. 


Japan : Communication to the International Labour Office. 

The index numbers of the cost of living and of food formerly given here, which 
were compiled by the Bank of Japan and referred solely to Tokyo, have been 
replaced by a new series referring to 13 towns compiled by the Economic Depart- 
ment of the Osaka Asahi Shimbun Company. Index numbers are calculated both 
for separate groups and for the general average of 77 commodities in the following 
5 groups : food, housing, heating and lighting, clothing, other expenses. In both 
cases the index numbers are arithmetic averages of price relatives, weighted accord- 
ing to the percentage of expenditure on each commodity as shown by a family 
budget enquiry conducted in 1926-1927. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


Portugal : Boletim mensal da Direcgao Geral de Estatistica. 

A series is given below for the first time showing index numbers of the cost of 
living for continental Portugal published by the Portuguese General Directorate of 
Statistics. The index number is calculated for the fifteenth of each month on the 
basis of index numbers for the following groups : (1) foodstuffs of vegetable origin ; 
(2) foodstuffs of animal origin ; (3) commodities used for heating and domestic 
hygiene. Base: June 1914 = 100. 


Rumania: Bulletin d information et de documentation de la Banque nationale de 

Roumanie. : 

An index number of the cost of food is given below for the first time ; like the 
index number of the cost of living, it refers to 20 of the chief towns in Rumania. 
It is based on 37 commodities, the prices of which are ascertained at the end of the 
month. Base : 1913 = 100. 





1 For the last issue of these tables cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1932, pp. 577-579. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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TABLE II. 


FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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1 January 1922 =100. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 


*1921=100. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 


? Including heating and lighting. 


1926 = 100. 


* March 1928 


* June 1927 = 100. 
1 Oct. 1923-Sept. 1924=100. 


“ figures not yet received ”’. 
’ 





Emigration and Immigration 


The following statistics are in continuation of those previously 
published in this Review!; they cover the years 1927-1931 for all 
countries for which sufficient data are available. Some 90 countries 
are now given, arranged by continent, as far as possible in the French 
alphabetical order. The tables are preceded by notes on methods and 
on the scope of the statistics for each country. * 

The terms “emigrant” and “immigrant” do not always imply 
the same thing. Broadly speaking, as employed here, they refer to 
permanent migration, although, particularly as regards continental 
movements, they may include some “ temporary” migrants as well. 
Sometimes the term migrant is reserved for manual workers. The 
practice of including or excluding dependants of migrants is not uniform, 
although in most cases they appear to be included. Where the statis- 
tics relate to passenger movements (e.g. where they include tourists, 
commercial travellers, etc.) this is indicated in the headings of the 
tables. 

A distinction is also made between intercontinental and conti- 
nental migration. Where this distinction is made in the national 
sources the subdivisions employed in them have been followed ; where 
it is not, the International Labour Office has wherever possible made 
this division: as “intercontinental” it has considered migration 
between countries situated in different continents according to the 
list of countries by continents adopted in the League of Nations 
Statistical Year Book for the table “ Area and Population ’’, except 
where otherwise mentioned in the notes. The distinction is based on 
the countries of departure and of destination, but in a few cases the 
nationality of the migrants has been used instead. A further distinc- 
tion is made where possible between nationals and aliens. The division 
given in the national sources has been followed, with the exception 
that in the statistics of oversea colonies, British Dominions, etc., 
migration of nationals of the mother country or of other parts of the 
same Empire is wherever possible classified as alien migration. 


Indications as to the statistical nature of the series reproduced 
are given in the tables and notes for the first time. In order to facilitate 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Oct. 1931, pp. 444-449. 

2 Further reference should be made to: INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: 
Statistics of Migration : Definitions—Methods— Classifications (Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 18 ; Geneva, 1932); “ An International Conference on 
Migration Statistics ’’, pp. 1-24 of this number of the Review. 
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the use of the tables, the following short summary of the character 
of the various statistical groups is given. 


I. Port Statistics. These statistics are based on returns from 
shipping agencies or shipmasters of the number of migrants (or pas- 
sengers) embarked and disembarked at various ports. 


II. Statistics of Frontier Control. These series are based on returns 
from the authorities at the points of entry or exit in the countries 
concerned, established in connection with the supervision of the 
traffic across the borders. Sometimes these statistics are based on 
individual forms filled up by the travellers themselves. 


III, Statistics of Registration Cowpons detached from certain docu- 
ments. The data are obtained by means of special slips, which are 
issued to the migrant in duplicate by the competent authorities at 
home and the consular officials abroad and are detached at the points 
of exit or entry, and serve as basis for the statistics. 


IV. Statistics of Transport Contracts. These statistics refer to the 
number of tickets sold to certain categories of travellers by transport 
agencies. They give information only as regards certain forms of 
emigration. 


V. Passport Statistics. These series are collected on the basis of 
the number of passports granted to certain categories of travellers, 
and are sometimes supplemented by information as to the number 
of such travellers having actually left the country. These statistics 
refer only to the emigration of nationals. 


VI. Statistics of Local Registers. In certain countries where persons 
changing their residence are under a legal obligation to notify the local 
population registers of such changes, statistics of migration are com- 
puted on the basis of this information. 


VII. Other Statistics. In addition to the above six main types, 
there exist some secondary series referring to particular streams of 
migration. They are compiled generally in connection with the regu- 
lation of the immigration of alien labour, generally of a seasonal 
character, from neighbouring countries. Countries for which no 
indication as to the nature of the statistics is available (mostly British 
and French oversea possessions) are included here ; it may generally 
be assumed that they are either port statistics or some form of fron- 
tier control statistics. 


It is evident from the considerations above that the statistics of 
migration differ in scope, in definition of migrants, and in the manner 
of compiling the data. Although the statistics for certain countries 
may be considered as fairly complete, the data for other countries 
are very fragmentary, and in undertaking international comparisons 
emphasis should, in consequence, be laid more on the fluctuations 
in the level of migration than on its absolute height. 





? See the studies mentioned in the preceding footnote. 
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SouRcES AND Nores* 


AFRICA 


British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika) : Statistics of Migration through 
the Port of Mombasa (British East Africa Department of Statistical Research). 


Port Statistics. 

These statistics refer to migration through the Port of Mombasa; they are 
compiled by the Immigration Officer of the Police Department, who collects from 
the Shipping Companies schedules filled up for every passenger, including those 
leaving temporarily and temporary visitors. The forms used before 1930 were less 
complete ; the figures for the year 1930 and onwards are therefore not strictly 
comparable with those for previous years. Migrants to and from the Belgian Congo 
are included. 

Emigration. A distinction is made between intercontinental and continental 
emigration of aliens. As intercontinental emigration is considered that of Europeans, 
Indians, and Goans : as continental emigration, that of Arabs and “ others ”’. 

Immigration. A distinction is made between intercontinental and continental 
immigration of aliens as above. 


Portuguese East Africa: Annuario Estatistico da Colonia de Mozambique (Portu- 
guese Republic, Statistical Office). 


Port Statistics. 

Immigration. This series refers to aliens disembarking at the port of Lourengo 
Marques and intending to take up permanent residence in the colony, irrespective 
of country of departure. 


Algeria : Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 
Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics give the number of nationals (natives of Algeria) 
departing for France. 

Immigration. The statistics give the number of nationals (natives of Algeria) 
arriving from France. 


Basutoland : Annual Colonial Report, Basutoland. (United Kingdom, Colonial 
Office.) _ 
Passport Statistics. 
Emigration. The figures relate to the number of passes issued to Natives 
intending to leave the territory in order to work in other African territories. 


Comoro Islands : Communication by the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
No information is available as to the method of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. The statistics make a distinction between alien emigrants (going 
to countries outside the Islands) and nationals leaving for Zanzibar, Réunion, 
Mauritius, and Madagascar. 
Immigration. The statistics refer to immigrants, irrespective of country of 
departure, subdivided into nationals and aliens. 





1 The indications of sources refer to the original sources ; secondary sources, 
such as statistical year books, are not mentioned when the original sources have 
been available. In cases where no printed sources exist reference is made to the 
communications which the International Labour Office receives from most countries. 
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Ivory Coast : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
No information is available as to the method of compiling these statistics : 


Emigration. The first series refers to nationals (natives of the Ivory Coast) 
leaving the colony by sea and the second to emigration of aliens (including French- 
men, except civil and military officials), irrespective of country of destination. 


Immigration. Corresponding series are given for immigration. 


Dahomey : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The first series refers to nationals (natives of Dahomey) and the 
second to aliens (including Frenchmen, except military and civil officials) embark- 
ing in the ports of the colony for any foreign country. 


Immigration. Corresponding series are given for immigration. 


Dakar and Dependencies : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics are based on data compiled at the ports and land frontier stations ; 
they include Frenchmen, except civil and military officials. 

Emigration. The first series refers to Native and the second to alien emigrants, 
irrespective of country of destination. 

Immigration. Corresponding series are yiven for immigration. 


French Guinea : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics are based on data compiled at ports and land frontier stations ; 
they exclude movements of civil and military officials. 

Emigration. The first series refers to nationals (natives of French Guinea) 
and the second to aliens of European origin, irrespective of country of destination. 

Immigration. The first series refers to nationals (natives of French Guinea) 
and the second to aliens of European origin arriving in the colony, irrespective of 
country of departure. 


Madagascar : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. Series are given for nationals and aliens leaving for other countries, 
irrespective of country of destination. 

Immigration. Series are given for nationals and aliens arriving from other 
countries, irrespective of country of departure. 


French Morocco : Communication from the French Service for the League of 
Nations in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. As emigrants are considered travellers who leave the country 
by sea without intention of returning. Figures are given for emigration of aliens 
over 15 years of age (including French nationals), without indication of the country 
of destination. 
Immigration. Figures are given for immigration of aliens over 15 years of age 
(including French nationals) arriving in the colony by sea for the first time, without 
indication of the country of departure. 


Mauritius : Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. This series refers to nationals and aliens residing in the colony 
(including dependants) and departing for a foreign country under an agreement 
to work for hire. Seamen engaged in the port of Mauritius for ships sailing for 
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foreign countries are considered as emigrants, while persons emigrating to a country 
in which they have resided for not less than five years and the wife or children of 
previously emigrated persons who leave the country in order to join them are 
excluded. 

Immigration. This series refers to arrivals of nationals and aliens (including 
discharged seamen). 











Nyasaland : Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 
No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 


Emigration. The statistics refer to emigration of Europeans and Indians, 
without indication of the country of destination, and of Natives, who are presum- 
ably going to other African countries. 


Immigration. Corresponding series are given for immigration. 








Southern Rhodesia : Official Year Book for the Colony of Southern Rhodesia. 

No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Immigration. These series refer to immigrants admitted into the colony, 

subdivided into intercontinental and continental immigrants. 







Northern Rhodesia : Annual Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia (United Kingdom, 
Colonial Office). 

No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Immigration. This series refers to immigration of Europeans, exclusive of 

visitors. 







St. Helena : Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 







Port Statistics. 
Emigration. The figures refer to passengers leaving the island. 
Immigration. The figures refer to passengers arriving in the island. 













Seychelles : Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 
Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The figures refer to passengers leaving the islands. 
Immigration. The figures refer to passengers arriving in the islands, 
















French Somaliland : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. This series refers to alien residents leaving Somaliland through 

the port of Djibouti, without indication of the country of destination. 
Immigration. This series refers to aliens disembarking at Djibouti with inten- 

tion to settle permanently, without indication of the country of departure. 












French Sudan : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. This series gives the number of Natives proceeding to other 
countries for a temporary stay (between 5 and 8 months per year), without indica- 
tion of the country of destination. 
Immigration. This series refers to aliens of European origin (including French- 
men) arriving in the colony, without indication of the country of departure. 









South West Africa : Report to the Council of the League of Nations concerning the 
administration of South West Africa (Government of the Union of South West 
Africa). 

Port Statistics. 

Emigration. This series gives European persons (including Americans) leaving 
the territory by sea with the intention of relinquishing their domicile there. 
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Immigration. This series gives the corresponding class of persons entering 
with the intention of assuming domicile there. 


Swaziland : Annual Colonial Report, Swaziland (United Kingdom, Colonial Office) ; 
Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 


I. Passport Statistics. 
Emigration. The statistics are based on the number of passports issued to 
Native workers recruited for work in the mines of South Africa. 


II. No information is available as to the methods of compiling the following 
series : 
Emigration. These series refer to European emigrants leaving the territory. 
Immigration. This series refers to European immigrants entering the territory. 


Union of South Africa : Statistics of Migration (Office of Census and Statistics) ; 
Communication from the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 


I. Statistics of Frontier Control. 

Data on emigration and immigration are compiled from personal statements 
obtained from each person arriving in or departing from the Union, excluding 
passengers and crews of ships calling at Union ports en route to other destinations, 
and return-ticket passengers crossing the Union borders by rail. 

Emigration. The statistics of emigration refer to departures, by sea and land, 
of residents in South Africa, Europeans and non-Europeans (exclusive of Native 
labourers indentured for the mines from extra-Union countries), going to African 
and non-African countries. A distinction is made between emigration of nationals 
and aliens irrespective of country of destination; as nationals are considered 
residents born in the Union. 

Immigration. These series refer to immigration of aliens of European and 
non-European origin by sea and by land (exclusive of Native labourers indentured 
for the mines from extra-Union countries) intending to settle permanently in the 
Union. 


Il. Statistics of Labour Contracts. 

Immigration. These series refer to Native workers recruited outside the Union 
by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Limited, which is vested with 
the sole right of recruiting Native labour from outside the Union. 


AMERICA 


Argentina : Communication from the General Office of Immigration. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics refer to aliens embarking as second- and third- 
class passengers for foreign countries. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to alien second- and third-class passengers 
arriving in Argentina from foreign countries. 


Barbados : Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. This series refers to passengers leaving Bardados. No distinction 
is made as to the country of destination. 

Immigration. The figures for 1927 refer to the number of arrivals in Barbados 
and from 1928 onwards to “ passengers whose destination was Barbados ”’, without 
any distinction as to the country of departure. 


Bermuda. Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. This series gives the number of residents leaying the country 
with the intention of settling abroad. 
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Immigration. An immigrant is defined as any passenger (i.e. a person above 
the age of one year conveyed to the Islands by a ship with the intention of landing) 
who has complied with the provision of the Immigration Acts and been permitted 


to land. 


Brazil : Annuario do Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio (Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce). 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. This series refers to second- and third-class passengers leaving 
Brazil by sea, irrespective of nationality and destination. 

Immigration. These series refer to second- and third-class passengers, nationals 
and aliens, arriving in Brazil by sea. For nationals no distinction is made as to the 
country of departure. For aliens separate figures are given for passengers arriving 
from other South American States and from other countries. 





Canada: Report of the Department of Immigration and Colonisation (annual) ; 
The Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to immigrants admitted into the country 
by the ports and land frontier stations. For the purpose of immigration statistics 
every person who enters Canada is considered as an immigrant unless he belongs 
to one of the following categories : 

(1) Canadian citizens and persons having Canadian domicile. 

(2) Diplomatic and consular officials. 

(3) Officers and men and their families belonging to the British naval and 
military forces. 

(4) Tourists and travellers. 

(5) Students. 

(6) Artists, etce., entering temporarily. 

(7) Holders of a permit to enter which is in force for the time being and is 
signed by the Minister or some duly authorised person. 


Separate particulars are given for intercontinental immigration of aliens (to 
which are added non-Canadian British subjects); continental immigration of 
nationals (Canadian-born citizens, British subjects with Canadian domicile, natur- 
alised Canadians with domicile) ; and aliens arriving from the United States. 


United States : Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration (United 
States Department of Labour) ; Monthly reports communicated by the Bureau 
of Immigration of the Department of Labour, Washington. 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics are based on registration of migrants at the ports and land frontier 
stations ; they do not include persons who habitually cross and recross the Canadian 
or Mexican land frontier and are in possession of immigrant identification cards 
or border crossing cards. 

Emigration. The series for nationals refer to nationals (by birth or naturalisa- 
tion) leaving the country with the intention of settling abroad permanently. The 
corresponding series for aliens refer to persons departing who have resided per- 
manently in the United States and intend to take up permanent residence (for 
more than a year) abroad. A distinction for both series is made between inter- 
continental and continental emigration. Continental emigration covers only the 
movement to Canada, Newfoundland, and Mexico. 


Immigration. The statistics of immigration relate to “quota” and “ non- 
quota’ immigrants admitted into the United States, with the exception of : 
(1) citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction of the United States ; (2) Govern- 
ment officials (including their families, attendants, servants, and employees) ; 
(3) temporary visitors ; (4) aliens in transit ; (5) aliens lawfully admitted who later 
go in transit from one part of the United States to another through foreign terri- 
tory ; (6) bona fide alien seamen who enter the country temporarily in the pursuit 
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of their calling as seamen ; (7) aliens admitted in order to carry out a trade under the 
provision cf an existing treaty of commerce and navigation. A distinction is made 
between intercontinental and continental movements, as defined above. 


Chile : Estadistica Chilena (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

Emigration. This series refers to passengers leaving the country by land, air, 
and sea, without distinction between nationals and aliens, or as to country 
of destination. 

Immigration. This series refers to passengers arriving in the country by land, 
air, and sea, without distinction between nationals and aliens, or as to country of 
departure. 


Cuba: Inmigracién y movimiento de pasajeros (Secretaria de Hacienda, Departa- 
mento de Inmigracién). 


Port Statistics. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to aliens disembarking in the ports of Havana 
and Santiago with the intention of settling permanently in Cuba. A distinction 
is made between continental immigration (persons arriving from North and Central 
America and the Antilles) and others. 


British Guiana : Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics refer to departures of aliens (Europeans and 
coloured), without reference to destination. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to arrivals of aliens (Europeans and coloured), 
without reference to country of departure. 


French Guiana: Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. This series refers to alien emigrants (including French nationals) 
leaving the colony, irrespective of destination. 
Immigration. This series refers to alien immigrants (including French nationals) 
arriving in the colony, irrespective of country of departure. 


Jamaica. Annual Colonial Reports, Jamaica (United Kingdom, Colonial Office). 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics refer to passengers leaving Jamaica, irrespective 
of nationality or destination. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to passengers arriving in Jamaica, irrespec- 
tive of nationality or country of departure. 


Martinique: Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. As an emigrant is considered a person, national or alien, who 
leaves the island for the purpose of seeking work, or who accompanies or goes to 
rejoin husband or wife, or relatives in the ascending or descending line, who have 
already emigrated for the same purpose, or who returns under the same conditions 
to a country to which he has previously emigrated. 
Immigration. This series refers to immigration of aliens, irrespective of country 
of departure. 


Mexico: LEstadistica nacional (Departamento de la Estadistica nacional) ; Com- 
munication from the Statistical Department of the Mexican Government. 


Statistics of Registration Coupons. 
These statistics are based on identity cards issued in triplicate by the 
competent administrative or consular authorities to any Mexican citizen or alien 
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who desires to emigrate or immigrate ; they are stamped at the place of exit or 
entry. 

A new Migration Act was promulgated in 1930, according to which the migra- 
tion statistics are to be compiled on a new basis. Particulars of the new system 
are not yet available. 

Emigration. As an emigrant is considered any person of any nationality, 
profession, or occupation who proposes to leave Mexican territory for more than 
six months, provided that, if an alien, he has sojourned in the Republic for a period 
of not less than six consecutive months, and also any Mexican worker who for the 
purpose of work periodically leaves the Republic, even if his absence is for less than 
six months. Before 1931 separate particulars were given of intercontinental and 
continental emigration of nationa's and aliens ; as intercontinental emigra- 
tion was considered emigration to countries not situated in North or Central 
America or the Antilles. Since 1931 no distinction is made between continental 
and intercontinental emigration of nationals ; for aliens this distinction is based 
on nationality instead of country of departure. 

Immigration. As an immigrant is considered any alien who comes to the Repub- 
lic with the intention of settling therein for any lawful cause or purpose, or the 
length of whose stay exceeds a period of six consecutive months. Separate partic- 
ulars are given as above of intercontinental and continental immigration of 
nationals (repatriation) and of aliens. 

























Dutch Guiana: Verslag van Bestuur en Staat van Suriname (Government of the 
Netherlands). 

No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Immigration. These statistics relate to Javanese coolies arriving in Dutch 


Guiana with a labour contract. 














Paraguay: Communication from the Ministry of Lands and Colonies, Immigra- 
tion Section. 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 


Immigration. The statistics refer to immigrants arriving in Paraguay and regis- 
tered with the Immigration Section of the Ministry of Lands and Colonies, irrespec- 
tive of nationality and country of departure. 












Communication from the French Ministry of the 





St. Pierre and Miquelon : 
Colonies. 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. As emigrants are considered persons leaving the colony with the 
intention of taking up residence abroad. 
Immigration. As immigrants are considered persons arriving in the colony 
with the intention of taking up permanent residence, and also workers arriving 
with the intention of staying in the colony during the fishing season. 













Trinidad and Tobago: Communication from the British Ministry of Labour. 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. The statistics cover Indians proceeding to Calcutta. 
Immigration. The statistics cover Indians arriving from Calcutta. 





















Uruguay: Anuario estadistico de la Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay (Central 
Statistical Office). 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. These statistics give the number of passengers leaving Uruguay 
by sea, subdivided into intercontinental and continental emigration. By conti- 
nental emigration is understood the passenger movement to American and unspeci- 
fied countries. 
Immigration. These statistics give the number of passengers arriving in 
Uruguay by sea, subdivided as above. 
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Venezuela: Communication from the General Directorate of Immigration and 
Inspection of Colonies, Caracas. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The figures indicate the number of passengers leaving Venezuela 
by sea, irrespective of nationality and country of destination. 

Immigration. The figures indicate the corresponding number of passengers 
landing in Venezuela. 


ASIA 


Ceylon: Administration Report of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour 
(Government of Ceylon). 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. The figures refer to Indian emigrants returning to India. 
Immigration. The figures refer to assisted and unassisted Indian labourers 
passing through the Ceylon Government camps at Tataparai and Mandapam. 


French Settlements in India (Pondicherry and Karikal): Communication from 
the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics indicate the number of passengers embarking at 
the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal for France, other French Colonies, the Straits 
Settlements (Singapore, Penang), Rangoon, and Ceylon. 

Immigration. The statistics indicate the corresponding number of arrivals. 


British India: Consolidated Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act (Government of India) ; Annual Report on the Working of the Indian 
Emigration Act (Government of Madras, Public Works and Labour Depart- 
ment) ; Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act No. VII 
of 1922 (Government of Bengal, Revenue and Agricultural De; artment) ; 
Communication from the Department of Education, Health and Lands of the 
Indian Government, New Delhi. 


Port Statistics. 

The statistics relate to emigration and immigration of skilled and unskilled 
workers, in accordance with the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, through the ports 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Karachi, Negapatam, Tuticorin, and Dhanushkodi, 
or through other ports which the Governor-General in Council has, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, declared to be ports from which emigration is lawful. A 
distinction is made between intercontinental and continental emigration. 


Emigration. An emigrant is defined as any Indian national (including depen- 
dants) who departs by sea out of British India under an agreement to work for 
hire, or who is assisted to depart, otherwise than by a relative, if he departs for the 
purpose of engaging in agriculture. The following are not considered as emigrants : 
persons (including dependants) going to countries in which they have resided for 
not less than five years ; the wife or child of any person previously lawfully emi- 
grated who emigrates with the intention of joining him ; persons enrolled under 
the Indian Army Act. 

Immigration. The statistics relate to emigrants, both assisted and unassisted, 
returning through the ports mentioned above. 


Hong Kong: Annual Colonial Reports (United Kingdom, Colonial Office). 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics refer to “ emigrants ”’, i.e. natives of Asia who are 
carried or are about to be carried as emigrants on any emigrant ship. Natives are 
not considered as emigrants if they travel first or second class on the same terms 
as non-Asiatic passengers on any ship approved by the Government as a first- 
class ship. The term “ emigrant ship ”’ includes every ship carrying from any port 
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in the colony more than 20 native passengers, and every British ship carrying from 
any port in China or within 100 miles of the coast thereof, other than a port in the 
colony, more than 20 native passengers. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to returning “ emigrants ’’, as defined above, 
disembarking in the port of Hong Kong. 


Dutch East Indies: Statistisch Jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié (Dutch East 
Indies, Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, Central Office 
of Statistics). 


Statistics of Permits to Enter. 

Immigration. The statistics are based on “ permits for admittance ’’ issued 
by the Department of Immigration to persons entering the country, except to 
Government officials sent out from Holland, and tourists ; contract coolies receive 
such permits only if after the expiration of their contract they wish to stay in the 
country. A distinction is made between intercontinental and continental immigra- 
tion. The former generally includes Dutchmen and other Europeans, the latter 
generally Chinese and other foreign natives of Asia. 


Japan: Communication addressed to the International Labour Office by the 
Japanese Delegation to the International Labour Office at Geneva. 


I. Passport Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics are based on returns of passports issued to workers 
who intend to leave Japan in order to seek work in a foreign country (other than 
China and Korea) in one of the following occupations : agriculture, fisheries (except 
the fisheries on the coasts of the Russian Maritime Province and Island of Sakhalin), 
mining, industry, transport, building, laundry work, cooking, tailoring, hairdressing, 
nursing, and domestic service. A distinction is made between emigration to Asiatic 
and non-Asiatic countries. 


II. Port Statistics. 

Immigration. The statistics are based on returns of third-class passengers 
landing in Japan and returning from Canada, the continental United States, and 
Hawaii. 


Indo-China (Annam, Cambodia, Cochin China, Laos, Tonkin): Communication 
from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. Three series of emigration statistics are available. The first 
relates to workers (including children under 15 years accompanying them), natives 
of Tonkin or Annam, engaged under contract, and embarking for the French 
Establishments in the Pacific (New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, etc.). The second 
refers to Europeans leaving Indo-China, presumably for non-Asiatic countries 
mainty. The third refers to Chinese and Indian workers leaving the country, 
presumably for Asiatic countries. 


Immigration. Corresponding series are given for immigration. 


Malay Peninsula: Annual Colonial Reports, Straits Settlements (United Kingdom, 
Colonial Office). 


Port Statistics. 

The statistics of the movement of migrants to and from the Straits Settlements 
include, in fact, not only migration to and from this colony but also to and from 
the Federated Malay States and other ports of the Malay Peninsula. From 1930 
onwards the statistics of Indian migrants include the children of migrants, who 
were formerly excluded. 

Emigration. This series refers to Chinese immigrants returning to China and 
assisted and non-assisted Indian immigrants returning to India. 

Immigration. This series refers to Chinese deck passengers arriving from China 
and assisted and non-assisted Indian labourers arriving from Southern India under 
the regulations of the Indian Immigration Committee. 
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Palestine: Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations (United 
Kingdom, Colonial Office). 

Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics are based on records of migration kept in the ports and at the 
local frontier stations. 

Emigration. These series refer to emigration of nationals and aliens. No 
distinction is made between intercontinental and continental emigrants. Until 
1930 all settlers who arrived in Palestine later than July 1920 were considered as 
aliens ; from 1930 onwards they are classified as Palestine citizens or aliens, as the 
case may be. 

Immigration. These series refer to intercontinental and continental immigra- 
tion of aliens : as contineatal immigration is understood immigration from South 
Africa and Western Asia, including ‘Iraq, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 


Syria and Lebanon (including the State of the Alaouites and the Jebel Druze) : 
Rapport a la Sociéte des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban (French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs). 

No information is available as to the methods of compiling these statistics : 
Emigration. As emigrants are considered any national who leaves his country 

for the purpose of seeking work or who accompanies or goes to rejoin husband or 

wife, relatives in the ascending or descending line, brothers or sisters, uncles or 
aunts, nephews or nieces, or their husbands or wives who have already emigrated 
for the same purpose, and any such inhabitant of Syria and Lebanon who returns 
in the same circumstances to a country to which he had previously emigrated. 

Figures are given for the emigration of nationals to non-Asiatic countries. 
Immigration. Figures are given for the immigration of nationals (including 

rejected emigrants) from non-Asiatic countries. 


Philippine Islands: Statistical Bulletin of the Philippine Islands (Government of 


the Philippine Islands, Department of Commerce and Communications, Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry). 


I. Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics are based on returns from the Bureau of Customs and relate 
to the emigration and immigration of aliens. A distinction is made between inter- 
continental and continental migration ; as continental migration is considered 
migration between the Philippine Islands and other Asiatic countries. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered aliens who after permanent residence 
in the Islands depart for a foreign country with the intention of settling there 
permanently. 

Immigration. As immigrants are considered persons who arrive in the Islands 
with the intention of taking up permanent residence there (for a full explanation 
of the term see the notes given above for the United States). 


II. Port Statistics. 

Emigration. This series refers to all nationals leaving the Islands, without 
reference to destination. 

Immigration. This series refers to all nationals arriving in the Islands. 


EUROPE 


Germany: Die iiberseeische Aus- und Einwanderung in . . .; Statistisches 
Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich, and wry sae und Statistik (Statistisches 
Reichsamt) ; Annual reports communicated by the Federal Statistical Office 
and the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges. 

I. Port Statistics. 

These statistics refer to migration through certain German and foreign ports ; 
they give a fairly complete record of German oversea emigration, but include also 

a certain number of continental emigrants by sea. 
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Emigration. As emigrants are considered persons who have resided in Germany 
for at least one year and are going abroad through the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Danzig, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, with the intention of settling 
abroad for at least one year. For intercontinental emigration particulars are given 
separately of nationals and of aliens having resided in Germany for at least a year ; 
figures are also given of continental emigration of nationals through the ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


Immigration. This series refers to German nationals arriving at the ports 
of Hamburg and Bremen. A certain number of persons coming from European 
ports may thus be included in these statistics, which are here considered as referring 
to intercontinental immigration. 


II. Statistics of Identity Cards. 

The statistics are based on the number of identity cards issued to foreign work- 
ers by the German Central Office for Workers (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale) ; they 
refer mainly to seasonal immigrants in agriculture, but include also a small propor- 
tion of industrial workers, most of whom have in fact been settled in Germany 
for some years without interruption. They do not give a complete record of con- 
tinental immigration, particularly as the activity of the Office does not extend 
to the States of Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Oldenburg, and Bremen. 


Austria: Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich, and Statistische 
Nachrichten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik) ; Annual reports communicated by the 
Federal Chancellor (Bureau of Migration). 


I. Passport Statistics. 

Emigration. These statistics are compiled on the basis of passports issued to 
emigrants ; they are checked by means of immigration statistics of other countries, 
and by lists of emigrants who have actually left the country as communicated by 
certain shipping companies. As emigrants are considered nationals who leave 
the country for non-European countries (including Turkey and the Union of Soviet 
Republics) with the intention of settling permanently or seeking work. 


Il. Statistics of Work Permits, 

Immigration. These statistics are based on the number of new work permits 
issued to employers of foreign workers of European origin. Most seasonal immi- 
grants are not included. 


Belgium: Bulletin trimestriel (Ministére de ’Intérieur et de Hygiene, Bureau 
de la Statistique générale) ; Annual reports communicated by the Statistical 
Office of the Ministry of the Interior and of Health. 


Statistics of Local Registers. 

The statistics are based on the compulsory declaration of change of residence 
to the municipal population registers. With the exception of frontier workers, 
persons temporarily employed outside Belgium are recorded in the statistics as 
emigrants. 

Emigration. A distinction is made between intercontinental and continental 
emigration of nationals (defined as persons born in Belgium) and aliens (persons 
born in foreign countries). 

Immigration. A distinction is made between intercontinental and continental 
immigration of nationals (persons born in Belgium) and aliens (persons born in 
foreign countries). 


Bulgaria: Bulletin mensuel de statistique (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Registration Coupons. 

The statistics are based on special cards issued to all travellers, which are filled 
in under the supervision of passport offices in Bulgaria or consular authorities 
abroad ; they are collected at the frontier at the moment of exit or entry, and for- 
warded to the Department of Statistics for tabulation. No distinction is made 
between nationals and aliens. 
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Emigration. Figures are given for intercontinental and continental emigra- 
tion. Emigrants who have not declared their country of destination are considered 
as intercontinental emigrants. 

Immigration. Figures are given for intercontinental and continental immigra- 
tion ; as intercontinental immigrants are considered immigrants arriving from the 
United States and “ unspecified ’’ countries. 


Denmark: Siatistische Efterretninger (Department of Statistics). 


Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

Emigration. As an emigrant is considered “ any person who, through an emi- 
gration agent authorised by the State, makes a contract in Denmark providing 
for his journey to an oversea country, i.e. a country outside Europe. ”’ The statistics 
are based on declarations of the marine transport agencies and are tabulated annu- 
ally by the Statistical Department. 

According to a communication from the Danish Statistical authorities, however, 
this series will be discontinued from 1932 onwards, and it is intended to introduce 
a system based on local population registers which will make it possible to compile 
more complete series for both emigration and immigration. 


Danzig: Communication from the Senate of the Free City of Danzig through 
the intermediary of the High Commissioner of the League of Nations at Danzig. 


Port Statistics, 

Emigration. The statistics relate to the number of nationals departing to 
non-European countries as second- or third-class passengers by certain passenger 
lines. 


Estonia: esti Statistika (Central Statistical Office). 


Passport Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics are compiled by means of a special questionnaire 
which is filled in by all persons desiring to obtain a passport in order to go abroad. 
As emigrants are considered Estonian nationals who apply for passports with 
the intention of going abroad and settling there permanently. A distinction is 
made between continental and intercontinental migration. 


Spain: Lstadistica General de la Migracién Espajiola (Ministry of Labour and 
Welfare, Emigration Service). 


I. Port Statistics. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered Spaniards or their families who 
leave the country in order to settle abroad permanently or temporarily for purposes 
of employment. Spaniards or their families travelling to oversea countries are 
always deemed to be emigrants if they travel third class or in a class equivalent 
thereto. 

Upon written request supported by documentary evidence the following may 
be considered as non-emigrants : theatrical artistes who have a contract in the 
country of destination ; commercial travellers; servants travelling with their 
employers ; emigrants already established in an immigration country who visit 
Spain temporarily and are returning to the country of immigration ; emigrants 
domiciled in Spain who have already been at least twice in the country to which 
they are going. 

The series of intercontinental emigration of nationals includes the following 
categories : intercontinental emigration of nationals through Spanish ports ; 
emigration of nationals through the ports of Gibraltar, Oporto, and Lisbon ; emigra- 
tion of nationals through foreign ports not mentioned above ; and emigration of 
nationals to the countries of North Africa (excluding the Spanish zone of Morocco). 

The series of intercontinental emigration of aliens refers to foreign emigrants 
embarking in Spanish ports for oversea countries. 


Immigration. The series of intercontinental immigration of nationals refers 
to Spanish immigrants landing in Spanish ports, or returning to Spain through 
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ports outside the Pyrenean peninsula, or returning from the countries of North 
Africa (excluding the Spanish zone of Morocco) after a fairly long stay in those 


countries. 
The series of intercontinental immigration of aliens refers to foreign immi- 
grants coming from an oversea country and disembarking in a Spanish port. 


Il. Statistics of Safe Conducts. 

Emigration. This series refers to emigration of nationals to France ; it includes 
a considerable number of seasonal labourers. 

Immigration. This series refers to Spanish immigrants returning from France. 


Finland : Emigrationsstatistik (Central Statistical Office). 


Passport Statistics. 

Emigration, The statistics are based on the passports issued to emigrants ; 
they are checked by means of lists of passengers having left the country, which 
are furnished by the marine transport agencies in Finland. As emigrants are con- 
sidered Finnish nationals who leave the country and go abroad “ in order to earn 
their living during a considerable period of time’. A distinction is made between 
intercontinental and continental emigration. 


France: Annuaire Statistique (Statistique générale de la France); Bulletin du 
Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale). 


I. Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics, which are supplied by the Minister of the Interior, 
refer to persons departing for North and South America from certain important 
French seaports. As emigrants are considered Frenchmen “who go to settle 
abroad for a long period, including those who leave without intention to return. ”’ 


II, Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics compiled by frontier control stations of the Ministries of the 
Interior, of Labour, and of Agriculture relate to arrivals and departures of foreign 
workers. 

Emigration. This series refers to alien workers returning to European countries. 

Immigration. This series refers to alien workers coming to France from other 
European countries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Board of Trade Journal (Board of Trade) ; 
Aliens Restriction Acts, 1914 and 1919; Aliens Order, 1920: Statistics in regard 
to Alien Passengers who entered and left the United Kingdom in ... (Home 
Office). 


I. Port Statistics. 

These statistics are compiled on the basis of passenger lists which the masters 
of ships carrying passengers between the United Kingdom and places outside 
Europe and not within the Mediterranean Sea are requested to furnish to the 
Board of Trade. 

Emigraiion. As emigrants are considered British subjects who leave permanent 
residence (one year or more) in the United Kingdom to take up permanent residence 
(one year or more) in a country outside Europe and not within the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Immigration. As immigrants are considered British subjects who return to 
the United Kingdom for permanent residence after leaving permanent residence 
in a country outside Europe and not within the Mediterranean Sea. 


II, Statistics of Frontier Control. 

Immigration, These statistics are based on the control of alien passengers 
entering the United Kingdom undertaken in pursuance of the Aliens’ Kestriction 
Acts, 1914 and 1919, and the Aliens’ Order, 1920 ; they refer to alien passengers 
holding “ Ministry of Labour Permits’ (including dependants). Most of these 
permits are valid only for specified periods. A distinction is made between persons 
coming from Europe and trom places outside Europe. 
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Greece : Bulletin mensuel de statistique (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

These statistics are based on individual forms filled in for every person crossing 
the frontier by land, sea, or air. These forms are.centralised at the Central Office 
for Passport Control, which puts them at the disposal of the Central Statistical 
Office for tabulation. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered nationals (and their dependants) 
who leave the country with a view to settling in a foreign country and earning 
their living there. Aliens who leave the country after a stay of more than five 
months are considered as emigrants. A distinction is made between intercontinental 
and continental emigration of nationals and aliens. By intercontinental emigration 
is understood emigration to oversea countries, including “ other Mediterranean 
countries ”’ (i.e. Asia Minor and the north coast of Africa as far as the Straits of 
Gibraltar) and emigration to unspecified countries. 

Immigration. As immigrants are considered persons (and their dependants) 
intending to take up permanent residence in Greece, persons entering with a work 
permit, and tcurists after more than five months of residence in Greece. A dis- 
tinction is made, as above, between intercontinental and continental immigration 
of both nationals and aliens. 


Hungary : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Central Statistical Office) ; Annual reports 
communicated by the Hungarian Commissioner for Migration, Ministry of the 
Interior. 


I. Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

Emigration. These statistics are compiled on the basis of lists supplied by the 
transport agencies. An emigrant is defined as any national who goes to countries 
outside Europe with a view to finding permanent employment there. 


II. Statistics of Local Registers. 
Immigration. These statistics are based on entries in the local population 
registers ; they record Hungarian nationals returning from “ America ”’. 


Irish Free State : Irish Trade Journal (Department of Industry and Commerce). 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered persons who, after residing for more 
than one year in the Irish Free State, embark at ports of the Jrish Free State or 
of the United Kingdom for a country outside Europe and not within the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, with the intention of settling there for at least one year. A distinction 
is made between nationals of the Irish Free State and aliens. 

Immigration. Immigrants are defined as persons returning after a stay of at 
least one year in a country outside Eurepe and not within the Mediterranean Sea, 
with the intention of residing for a year or more in the Irish Free State. Separate 
particulars are given for nationals and aliens. 


Italy: Bollettino mensile di Statistica (Central Statistical Institute). 


Statistics of Registration Coupons and Port Statistics. 

The Italian statistics have since 1928 been compiled according to new principles. 
The series for earlier years are not strictly comparable with those for later years, 
owing to changes in the methods of compiling the data, but especially owing to 
the fact that Italians naturalised in foreign countries are now excluded from the 
statistics and recorded separately. In 1931 the number of such emigrants was 
15,144 and of immigrants 14,063. 

The statistics are at present collected according to a combination of methods. 
Broadly speaking this may be described as a combination cf statistics of registration 
coupons, attached to emigrants’ passports, and detached by the various authorities 
in connection with the passport control at the ports and land frontier stations, 
and port statistics. 


Emigration. Emigrants are defined as persons “ who leave the country to go 
abroad in order to work or to join their parents who have already emigrated for the 
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same purpose, except persons belonging to the following categories: teachers, 
manufacturers, traders, persons of independent means, and persons having definite 
and well-paid employment. ” 

A distinction is made between emigration of nationals to European countries 
(inclusive of countries in the Mediterranean Sea) and to oversea countries. Before 
1931 the data were collected on the basis of the passports issued by the Royal 
Chancelleries ; from January 1931 onwards intercontinental emigration is recorded 
by means of lists of emigrants supplied by the navigation companies for those 
leaving from Italian ports, supplemented by returns based on slips detached 
from the books of coupons attached to the emigrants’ passports, for those emigrating 
from foreign ports, or embarking at Italian ports on ships which are not licensed 
ordinarily to carry passengers; the statistics of continental emigration are based 
on slips detached from the books of coupons attached to the emigrants’ passports 
at Italian ports or at the land frontier stations. 


Immigration. A distinction is made between immigration of nationals from 
European countries (inclusive of countries in the Mediterranean Sea) and from 
oversea countries. Before 1931 the data of continental immigration were obtained 
by means of passport control on the basis of coupons detached from the books 
of coupons attached to the passports, at the land frontier stations, and at the ports 
for those arriving from countries in the Mediterranean basin. Statistics of inter- 
continental immigration were compiled on the basis of passenger lists supplied 
by the navigation companies for those disembarking at Italian ports, supplemented 
by means of passport control on the basis of coupons detached from the books 
of coupons attached to the passports, at the land frontier stations for those arriving 
at foreign ports or at the ports for those disembarking at Italian ports from ships 
other than licensed passenger ships. 

From January 1931 onwards the statistics of continental immigration are based 
on slips detached from the books of coupons attached to the immigrants’ passports 
at Italian ports or at the land frontier stations. Intercontinental immigration is 
recorded by means of lists of immigrants supplied by the navigation companies 
for those arriving in Italian ports, supplemented by returns based on slips detached 
from the books of coupons attached to the immigrants’ passports for those arriving 
at foreign ports or disembarking at Italian ports from ships which are not licensed 
ordinarily to carry passengers. 


Lithuania : Statistikos Biuletenis (Central Statistical Office). 


Passport Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics are compiled at the moment of issue of the passports 
by means of special forms filled in by all emigrants. As an emigrant is considered 
every person who leaves the country with the intention of settling permanently 
abroad. Data are given for nationals and aliens going to oversea countries (which 
are taken to include the U.S.S.R.). 


Luxemburg : Communication from the Government of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. 


Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

Emigration. These statistics are based on the returns of emigration agents 
as to the number of persons, nationals and aliens, who leave the country with 
the intention of settling in an oversea country. The statistics omit emigrants who 
leave the country without giving a declaration as to the purpose of their journey. 


Malta and Gozo : Annual Report of the Emigration Department. 


Passport Statistics. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered British subjects born in Malta and 
Gozo leaving the islands except for the purpose of travel or business ; the data are 
based on returns of applications for passports made to the Emigration Office. 
Intercontinental emigrants are emigrants leaving for countries other than France 
and the United Kingdom ; emigrants to these two countries are considered as con- 
tinental emigrants. 
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Immigration. As immigrants are considered British subjects born in Malta 
and Gozo arriving in either of the two islands and registered at the Emigration 
Office ; they are subdivided as above into continental and intercontinental immi- 


grants. 


Norway : Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Statistical Office). 


I, Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

Emigration. 'The statistics are based on transport contracts of persons emi- 
grating from Norwegian ports. As emigrants are considered Norwegian nationals 
and aliens having their domicile in Norway who are going to oversea countries 
with the intention of settling there. 


II. Statistics of Local Registers. 

Immigration. These series, which were compiled up to 1929, are based on the 
registers, kept by the local police authorities, of Norwegian nationals and aliens 
arriving in Norway with the intention of settling permanently and finding work 
there. A distinction was made between continental and intercontinental immi- 


gration. 


Netherlands : Jaarcijfers voor Nederland (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Local Registers. 

The statistics are based on declarations of residence, and include not only 
the persons removed from, or added to, the local registers who have declared their 
departure to, or arrival from, another country (including the oversea territories of 
the Netherlands), but also a number of persons removed from, or added to, the 
registers on the assumption that they have left, or arrived in, the country. This 
latter category amounted to 2,614 (emigration) and 5,319 (immigration) in 1931. 
A small portion of these may not be emigrants or immigrants, but may have come 
from or settled in some other place in the Netherlands. 


Emigration. No distinction is made between nationals and aliens, nor between 
oversea and continental emigration. 


Immigration. No distinction is made between nationals and aliens, nor between 
oversea and continental immigration. 


Poland : Biuletyn urzedu emigracyjnego w sprawach migracji i osadnictwa, and Sta- 
tistique du Travail (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Registration Coupons. 

. The Polish statistics of migration are based on registration coupons detached 
from migrants’ passports by the frontier control stations. The coupons are issued 
by the authorities establishing the passports or by the Polish Consulates abroad. 


Emigration. As emigrants are considered Polish nationals who leave the 
country for the purpose of seeking permanent or seasonal employment, or to take 
up a position or settle as a colonist, or to join his or her spouse or relatives who 
have previously emigrated, and further any person leaving Poland to stay ina 
foreign country with an emigrant of whose family he is a member. Persons 
leaving the country for occasional employment are not deemed to be emigrants. 
A distinction is made between intercontinental and continental emigration. 

Immigration. These statistics refer to emigrants of Polish nationality returning 
to Poland from European or oversea countries. 


Portugal : Boletim de Emigragao (Ministry of the Interior). 


Port Statistics. 
Emigration. The statistics cover third-class passengers of Portugese nationality 
embarking at the ports of Lisbon and Oporto. 


Immigration. The statistics cover third-class passengers of Portugese national- 
ity disembarking at the ports of Lisbon and Oporto. 
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Rumania : Buletinul Muncii (Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insur- 
ance). 
Statistics of Registration Coupons. 

All Rumanian emigrants are supplied with special “ emigrants’ passports ” 
containing slips to be detached at the frontier when the emigrant leaves the country. 
Aliens whose nationality is uncertain may procure passports which can be used 
for the outward journey only. 

All immigrants have to procure from the competent Rumanian diplomatic 
or consular official abroad a card issued in duplicate ; one copy is kept by the 
supervisory authority at the point of entry and the other is collected by the same 
authority when the immigrant leaves the country. 

Persons who have entered the country under a police permit and who wish to 
stay in the country for more than three months are considered as immigrants. 

The cards collected at the frontier are sent to the Ministry of Labour for tabu- 
lation. 

Emigration. As an emigrant is considered “ any Rumanian citizen who leaves 
the country to settle on another continent, either permanently or temporarily, 
with the intention of earning his living there by manual work or in order to exercise 
a profession or engage in an undertaking of a permanent nature.”’ As emigrants 
are considered also “ manual workers and wage earners who go to another European 
State for the purpose of entering employment for wages for a fixed period.” 
Distinctions are made between intercontinental and continental emigration of 
nationals and aliens. 

Immigration. As an immigrant is considered any person who enters the country 
under the conditions and for the purposes laid down for emigration. Distinctions 
are likewise made between intercontinental and continental immigration of nationals 
and aliens. 


Sweden : Ui- och invandring (Central Statistical Office). 


Statistics of Local Registers. 

These statistics are based on the entries in the parish lists (except for Stockholm, 
where municipal lists are used), which form the basis of the Swedish population 
statistics ; the data are tabulated by the Central Statistical Office. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered Swedish nationals and aliens domi- 
ciled in Sweden who leave the country with the intention of settling abroad. A 
distinction is made between intercontinental and continental emigration. 

Immigration. As immigrants are considered Swedish nationals and aliens 
arriving in Sweden with the intention of settling there. A distinction is made 
between intercontinental and continental immigration. 


Czechoslovakia: Zprdvy stdtniho tiradu statistického Republiky éeskoslovenské 
(Central Statistical Office). 


I. Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

Emigration. The statistics are based on the shipping companies’ lists of passen- 
gers having embarked for oversea countries ; data for emigration to Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco, however, are obtained from lists of passports issued. As emigrants 
are considered nationals and aliens domiciled in Czechoslovahia who leave the 
country with the intention of proceeding to an “ oversea ’’ country, either in order 
to earn their living or with the intention of not returning. Separate particulars 
are given for nationals and aliens. 


II. Passport Statistics. 

Emigration. This series is based on the number of emigrants’ passports issued 
to Czechoslovak citizens going to other European countries, supplemented by 
statistics of the number of seasonal emigrants going to Germany and Austria 
collectively, in possession generally of a collective passport. 


III. Statistics of Frontier Control. 
Immigration. These series refer to the number of nationals recorded at the 
frontier as immigrants. For some countries (notably the United States) the statistics 
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are supplemented by returns of passport visas. A distinction is made between 
intercontinental and continental immigration. The figures do not include returning 
seasonal emigrants. 


Switzerland : Emigration de la Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer (Office fédéral de 
l’émigration) ; La Vie Economique (Département fédéral de l’économie pu- 
blique). 

I. Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

Emigration. The statistics are based on the returns of transport agencies in 
Switzerland and refer to all persons, either of Swiss nationality or foreigners, 
whom the agencies send to a non-European country, and who go there for more 
than one year with the intention of settling, earning their living, occupying a position 
or engaging in business there, or who are returning to one of these countries after 
having stayed in Switzerland and deposited their papers in a Commune with a view 
to residence. 


II. Statistics of Residence Permits. 

Immigration. These statistics are based on the returns of permits issued to 
aliens (whether they exercise a profession or not) to reside in Switzerland for an 
unlimited period of time, and of permits issued to foreign seasonal workers and 
domestic servants, for a period of residence of up to nine months for seasonal 
workers and up to two years for domestic servants. 


Yugoslavia : Annual report communicated by the Emigration Commissioner to 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


I. Statistics of Transport Contracts. 

The statistics are based on returns of transport contracts. Special emigrants’ 
passports are issued to all emigrants ; these documents are supplied with slips 
which are detached when the emigrant leaves the country, and are forwarded to 
the Board of Emigration to serve as a control for the statistics based on trans- 
port contracts. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered persons going to a foreign country 
in order to earn their living by manual labour ; servants travelling with employers 
(who are not themselves emigrants) are not considered as emigrants. Data are 
given for intercontinental emigration of nationals and aliens separately and for 
continental emigration of nationals and aliens together. 


ll. Statistics of Frontier Control. 

These statistics are based on reports communicated to the Board of Emigration 
by the Emigration Commissioners at the Yugoslav ports and frontier stations, 
supplemented by reports from the municipal district authorities. 

Immigration. Data are given for intercontinental immigration of nationals 
and aliens separately and for continental immigration of nationals and aliens 
together. 


OCEANIA 


Australia : Australian Demography (Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics) ; Annual report communicated by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 


Port Statistics. 

These statistics are based on lists of all passengers leaving or joining vessels, 
which are furnished by shipmasters or agents on prescribed forms to Customs 
officers at the ports of arrival and departure. 


Emigration. As emigrants are considered Australian residents (persons having 
resided in Australia for more than a year) going to a foreign country with the 
intention of settling there permanently (i.e. for more than one year). Separate 
data are given for intercontinental and continental emigration. As continental 
emigration is considered emigration to New Zealand and the South Sea Islands. 
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Immigration. As immigrants are considered persons who have resided abroad 
for more than gne year, and who intend taking up permanent residence for a year 
or more. Separate data are given for intercontinental and continental immigration 
as above defined. , 


French Settlements in Oceania (Tahiti, Makatea, Society Islands, Leeward Islands, 
ete.): Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 
Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The statistics refer to alien passengers (including Frenchmen) 
departing from the colonies. A distinction is made between intercontinental and 
continental emigration. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to alien passengers (including Frenchmen) 
arriving in the colonies. No distinction is made between intercontinental and 
continental immigration. 


Hawaii: Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior 
(United States, Department of the Interior). 
Port Statistics. 
Emigration. The figures refer to departures of steerage passengers from the 
port of Honolulu. 


Immigration. The figures refer to arrivals of steerage passengers at the port 
of Honolulu. 


Fiji : Annual Colonial Report (United Kingdom, Colonial Office). 
Port Statistics. 


Emigration. The figures refer to Indians repatriated from Fiji to India with 
free return passages. 


Nauru : Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of 
Nauru (Commonwealth of Australia). 
Statistics of Transport Contracts. 
Emigration. The figures refer to Chinese workers repatriated upon completion 
of their engagement in the phosphate industry. 
Immigration. The figures refer to Chinese workers arriving at Nauru under 
engagement to work in the phosphate industry. 


New Caledonia : Communication from the French Ministry of the Colonies. 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. The figures refer to passengers departing from New Caledonia, 
irrespective of country of destination. 

Immigration. The statistics refer to passengers arriving in New Caledonia, 
irrespective of country of departure. 


New Guinea : Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration 
of the Territory of New Guinea (Commonwealth of Australia). 
Statistics of Frontier Conirol. 

Emigration. Separate figures are given for intercontinental and continental 
emigration of aliens. As continental emigration is considered emigration to countries 
in Oceania. 

Immigration. A corresponding distinction is made for immigration. 


(Sources and Notes continued on page 132.) 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF 


EMIGRATION 


Africa 


AND IMMIGRATION 





Britisu East AFrrica ? 


PORTUGUESE 
East AFRICA 


ALGERIA 


BASUTOLAND 





Passengers 
(inwards) 


Inter- 
continental 


Nationals 
Port statistics 


Passengers 
(outwards) 


Inter- 
continental 


Nationals 
Port statistics 


Immigration Immigration Emigration 


Inter- | Conti- 
cont. | nental 
Aliens 
Port statistics 


Emigration 
Inter- | Conti- 
cont. | nental 
Aliens 
Port statistics 





Intercont. 
and cont. 


Aliens 
Port statistics 


Continental 





Nationals 
Passport stat. 








12,737 
13,519 
14,707 
1930 |20,344 


1931 |21,581 








2,820 
2,633 
2,445 
2,882 


2,360 


17,328 
17,268 
19,803 
20,550 


17,111 








3,434 
3,894 
3,408 
3,621 


2,393 


413 


462 














* * 
+ * 
a 
40,250 


20,852 





57,967 
53,878 


74,762 














* Kenya, Uganda, 


Tanganyika. 





Comoro ISLANDS 


Ivory 


Coast 





Emigration 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Immigration 





Intercont. 
and cont. 


Continental 


Intercontinental 
and continental 


Intercontinental 
and continental 


Intercontinental _ 
and continental 





Aliens 


Nationals 


Nationals | Aliens 


Nationals | Aliens 


Nationals | Aliens 











1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 53 





1931 35 






































1 Intercontinental emigration only. 





DAKAR AND DEPENDENCIES 
Emigration Immigration 
Intercent. and cont. Intercont. and cont. 
Nationals | Aliens Nationals | Aliens 
Frontier control stat. Frontier control stat. 


DAHOMEY 
Immigration 
Intercont. and cont. 
Nationals | Aliens 
Port statistics 





Emigration 
Intercont. and cont. 
Nationals | Aliens 
Port statistics 














1,159 1,329 2,216 1,649 


1,169 3,009 1,858 3,636 


1929 996 380 1,307 3,875 868 4,370 


1930 661 280 283 8,393 298 4,033 


314 3,307 








1931 428 368 896 201 8,572 



































The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The 


sign ¢ s gnifies : “ provisional figures ”. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


Africa (cont.) 





French GUINEA MADAGASCAR 





Emigration Immigration Passengers (outwards) Passengers (inwards) 





Intercont. and cont. | Intercont. and cont. Intercont. and cont. Intercont. and cont. 





Nationals | Aliens 
Port statistics 


Nationals Aliens 
Port statistics 





Nationals | Aliens | Nationals | Aliens 
Frontier control statistics 

















* 203 











22 | 951 


16 1,061 
14 1,555 
2,236 


1,896 








1,637 
2,578 
8,288 
2,411 


2,098 











FRENCH 


Morocco 


MAURITIUS 


NYASALAND 





Emigration 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Immigration 





Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont, 
and cont, 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Conti- 
hental 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Conti- 
nental 





Aliens 


Aliens 


Nat. and al. 


Nat. and al. Aliens 


Nationals 


Aliens 


Nationals 





Port statistics 





Port statistics 











2,062 
1,877 
1,772 
2,167 


1,788 





4,489 
4,797 
4,283 


3,461 





4,452 





4,213 1,253 


4,042 1,187 
8,772 1,132 
5,146 1,368 


3,662 








2,742 











7,340 
6,660 
3,068 
3,485 


5,740 





1,165 
1,474 
1,315 
1,645 


2,903 


5,615 
7,872 
3,357 
3,738 


6,904 











SouTHERN RHODESIA 


Str. HELENA 


SEYCHELLES 





Immigration 


Immigration 


Passengers 


Passengers 
(inwards) 


(outwards) 


Passengers 
(outwards) 


Passengers 
(inwards) 





Intercont. 


Continental 


Intercont. 
and continental 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont, 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 





Aliens 


Aliens 


Aliens Aliens 


Aliens 


Aliens 





Port statistics 


Port statistics 


Port statistics 


Port statistics 





1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 








929 





964 


1,038 
1,066 
1,861 
8,651 


1,702 

















58 49 


57 AG 
67 38 
53 


33 89 





395 











648 


502 








_ ,The sign 
signifies : “ provisional 


* signifies : 


+ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The sign f 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 
Africa (cont.) 


FRENCH SUDAN 
Emigration | Immigration 


Intercont. Intercont, 
and cont. and cont. 


Nationals Aliens 





FRENCH SOMALILAND 
Emigration 
Intercont, 
and cont. 

Aliens 
Port statistics 


Sourn West AFrica 
Emigration Immigration 





Immigration 








Intercont. 
and cont. 


Aliens 
Port statistics 


Intercont. Intercont. 





Aliens 
Port statistics 


Aliens 
Port statistics 











13 67 * 237 A 723 


* 690 94 664 


20,455 102 
123 


327 





























UNION oF SoutH AFRICA 
Emigration Immigration 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Aliens 


Frontier con-| Labour con- 
' trol statistics | tract statistics 


SWAZILAND 
Emigration 





Immigration 





Intercont. and cont. 


| Continental 


Intercont.| Continental! Intercont. 





Nationals Aliens Aliens 


Passport 
statistics 


Aliens Nationals | 





— —_ Frontier control statistics 











57 13,205 175 2,205 5,050 7,341 46,187 


84 12,774 5,398 7,819 74,943 


12,415 2,936 8,838 166,784 


14,058 3,140 7,101 192,994 








3,530 5,023 





























America 





ARGENTINA BARBADOS BERMUDA 





Passengers * 
(outwards) 


Passengers ? 
(inwards) 


Passengers 
(outwards) 


Passengers 
(inwards) 


Emigration 


Immigration 





Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 





Aliens 


Aliens 


Nat. and al. 


Nat. and al. 


Nat. and al. 


Nat. and al. 








Port statistics 


Port statistics 








Port statistics 





Port statistics 


Port statistics 


Port statistics 





1930 


1931 








57,936 
54,262 
58,365 
59,734 


538,677 





161,548 
129,047 
140,086 
124,006 


56,333 








10,290 12,288 
11,764 
11,882 











628 


518 


844 











2 Passengers travelling second and third class, 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 


sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 


* Intercontinental emigration of aliens only. 
The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 


The 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


America (cont.) 





BRAZIL 


CANADA 





Passengers * 
(outwards) 


Passengers * 
(inwards) 


Immigration 





Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Inter- 


continental | Continental 





Nat. and aliens 
Port statistics 


Nationals 


Aliens 








1929 


1930 


1931 





41,573 


39,702 





3,594 
3,933 
4,238 
4,456 


3,945 





Port statistics 


Inter- 
continental 


~ Aliens 


Continental 





Nationals | 


Aliens 





Frontier 


control statistics 





96,880 
76,586 
94,931 


61,099 





26,183 





1,094 
1,542 
1,255 


1,517 








1,282 


135,066 
136,849 
133,142 


79,174 





12,335 


42,078 
34,120 
30,479 
31,608 


20,352 





23,818 
29,933 
31,852 
25,632 


15,195 





2 Passengers travelling second and third class. 





UNITED STATES 





Emigration 





Intercontinental 


| Continental 


Intercont. | 


Immigration 


Continental 





Nationals? | 


Aliens 


| Nationals? | 


Aliens 


Aliens 





Frontier control statistics 


Frontier control statistics 





1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


11,223 
6,074 
5,829 
4,128 


2,828 








68,677 
69,384 
41,956 
42,947 


56,010 


11,563 
15,358 
17,614 
16,611 


17,165 








6,445 
8,215 
11,217 
9,983 


33,560 





176,744 
170,470 
174,211 
135,437 


31,642 


147,141 
119,467 
94,730 
48,794 


11,711 











3 Figures for the fiscal year ending 30 June. 





CHILE 


CuBA 


BRitTisu GUIANA 





Passengers 


Passengers 


Immigration 


Passengers 


(outwards) 


Passengers 


(outwards) 


__(inwards) 


__ (inwards) 








Intercont. Intercont. 


and cont. and cont. 


Intercont. 


Continental 


Intercont. 
and cont. 


Intercont. 
and ont. 





“Nat. and al. | Nat. and al. 


Aliens 


Aliens 


Aliens 





Frontier control statistics 


Port statistics 


Port statistics 


Port statistics 





* * 


* * 





33,353 37,988 


1930 37,860 39,270 


1931 29,882 29,209 














13,746 
10,725 
11,204 

5,636 


2,112t 


17,668 
16,589 
5,976 
1,177 


683t 





10,307 
11,988 
11,272 
10,527 


8,401 











4,572 
11,172 
10,621 


10,616 





8,670 








The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 
sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 





The 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 
America (cont.) 


FRENCH GUIANA JAMAICA MARTINIQUE 


. " A . Passengers Passengers , . . . 
Emigration | Immigration soatuntaes + ae Emigration | Immigration 


Intercont. Intercont. Intercont. Intercont. Intercont. Intercont. 
and cont. and cont. and cont. and cont. and cont, and cont. 


Aliens Aliens Nat. and al. Nat. and al. Nat. and al. Aliens 
Port statistics | Port statistics a —_ 























4,755 5,896 404 
3,421 5,864 
3,337 5,231 


1,919 6,688 





























MEXIco 
Emigration Immigration 
Intercontinental | Continental Intercontinental | Continental 
Nationals | Aliens | Nationals | Aliens | Nationals | Aliens | Nationals | Aliens 
Registration coupon statistics Registration coupon statistics 

















1927 
1928 5,709 69,231 8,375 79,811 

Se OE ee SS a 
1929 1,063 4,734 30,623 6,917 925 5,610 9,003 9,614 


1930 726 4,596 18,343 8,096 988 5,424 68,582 10,196 














1931! * 6,894} | 8,787°t| 5,999T * 4,547} | 124,991°f| 6,356t 











1 New series. * Including some intercontinental migrants. 





Dutcn GUIANA PARAGUAY St. PrERRE AND MIQUELON TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
gene 
Immigration Immigration || Emigration | Immigration er yf one . 
Inter- Intercont. Intercont. Intercont. Inter- Inter- 
continental and cont, and cont. and cont. continental continental 
Aliens Nat. and al. |} Nat. and al. | Nat. and al. Aliens Aliens 


ac Frontier con- Port Port Port Port 
trol statistics statistics statistics statistics statistics 




















1927 405 265 202 897 78 
1928 404 86 17 
1929 76 276 0 


1930 b 1,800 22 237 0 146 














1931 507 t 24 158 1,012 19 


























The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The 
sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


America (cont.) 


UruGcuay VENEZUELA 

" Passengers Passengers 

Passengers (outwards) Passengers (inwards) ionteenan (inwards) 

Intercont. | Continental | Intercont. Continental pa pe ee 

Nations and aliens Nationals and aliens Nat. and al. Nat. and al. 
Port statistics Port statistics Port statistics | Port statistics 























4,698 178,688 11,641 190,827 20,260 23,805 
5,071 175,583 15,310 185,612 18,630 19,068 
179,531 11,08 190,173 20,015 21,899 


198,014 12,107 218,357 19,297 20,891 














136,749 12,950 144,468 15,514 16,058 




















CEYLON FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA * BritisH INDIA 
Emigra- | Immigra-|| P gers | P gers ee are 
tion tion (outwards) (inwards) Emigration Immigration 


~€ont- | Cont- ~ Intercont. Intercont. Inter- Cont- Inter- Cont- 
inental inental and cont. and cont. cont. inental cont. inental 


~ Aliens | Aliens Nat. and al. | Nat. and al. Nationals Nationals 
Port stat.|/Port stat.|| Port statistics| Port statistics Port statistics Port statistics 
































211,062 [285,137 206 221,767 | 3,322 89,772 
216,061 |271,869 4,389 1,903 527 109,651 | 5,812 
241,972 |238,141 4,818 1,711 137,910; 1,959 | 134,453 


241,216 {206,091 4,223 2,109 82,336 | 3,082 | 164,052 
































214,703 |183,122t 2,469 7 2,132 31,720 
Pondicherry and Karikal. oe 











Hone Kone Dutcn East INDIES JAPAN 





Emigration | Immigration Immigration Emigration on ' 
Continental | Continental Intercont. | Continental)|Intercont.|Continental | Intercont. 

“Nat. and al. | Nat. and al. Aliens Nationals ~~ Nationals 

Port statistics| Port statistics|| Entry permit statistics Passport statistics |Port statistics 














285,593 181,100 7,400 43,565 13,656 4,385 14,423 
257,162 187,847 7,795 45,128 18,146 9,552 13,368 


227,523 8,580 39,806 21,215 9,971 12,546 





188,900 223,136 7,244 34,741 15,951 5,884 12,550 


I  .. 


—_ — 10,384t 11,718 


——_—_—__ — oS 





























4 Third-class passengers. Sper 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The 
;iga T signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


Asia (cont.) 





InDo-CHINA MALAY PENINSULA 
Emigration Immigration Emigration | Immigration 
| Intercontinental | Continental] Intercontinental | Continental]; Continental | Continental 
Nationals] Aliens | Aliens Nationals| Aliens Aliens ~~ Aliens Aliens 
_— — Port statistics| Port statistics 


























8,077 | 27,841 4,021 | 59,867 243,916 515,394 
45,214 5,802 | 76,093 240,606 358,772 
52,887 5,027 | 82,284 216,616 407,419 


54,769 6,098 | 72,366 319,638 311,263 























313,632T 98,611f 




















PALESTINE SyRIA AND LEBANON 
Emigration Immigration Emigration Immigration 
Intercont. and cont. Intercont. | Continental || Intercont. | Intercont. 
~ Nationals | Aliens Aliens Nationals Nationals 
Frontier control statistics | Frontier control statistics _— — 




















2,274 4,704 2,858 737 9,390 5,320 
1,414 1,708 1,901 1,185 14,288 4,042 
1,591 1,244 4,689 1,877 7,941 8,515 


1,432 1,571 5,144 1,289 7,346 3,978 


























282 1,064 4,330 1,208 2,426 3,196 











PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Passengers 
(outwards) 


Intercont. Intercont. 
and cont. and cont. 


Aliens Nationals Aliens Nationals 
Frontier control statistics | Port statistics | Frontier control statistics | Port statistics 





Passengers 


Emigration (inwards) 


Immigration 





Intercont. Continental Intercont. Continental 




















1927 561 561 21,589 1,080 12,835 7,594 
1928 21,310 10,783 9,723 
1929 21,924 9,718 9,352 
1930 


1931 





























The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
sign { signifies : “ provisional figures ’’. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 
Europe 


GERMANY AUSTRIA 
Passengers 
(inwards) 
Intercontinental |Continental Continental _| Intercont. || Intercont. Continental 
Nationals | Aliens | Nationals Aliens Nationals Nationals Aliens 


+s Identity card Port Passport Work permit 
Port statistics statistics statistics statistics statistics 








Emigration Immigration Emigration| Immigration 

















60,861 1,268 130 584 38,271 5,339 5,104 
56,566 992 135 923 45 ,075 
48 441 1,032 125 388 38,463 


37,199 4,998 109 421 43,097 

















13,513 942 50,141 40,417 




















BELGIUM 
Emigration Immigration 
Intercontinental | Continental Intercontinental | Continental 
Nationals | Aliens ! Nationals | Aliens Nationals | Aliens | Nationals | Aliens 
Local register statistics | Local register statistics 




















3,498 1,141 13,149 12,153 1,252 H 8,365 29,973 
1928 2,497 12,181 12,837 1,476 7,587 31,034 
1929 8,002 10,455 14,393 1,486 7,460 45,006 


1930 2,564 9,901 16,048 2 7,695 43,217 


























1931 1,292 7,124 10,391 5 6,687 22,018 








BULGARIA DENMARK DAN7IG ESTONIA 


‘ . ‘ ° . . Passengers! . : 
Emigration Immigration Emigration (outwards) Emigration 











Intercont.|Continental |Intercont. |Continental Intercont. Intercont. ||Intercont.| Cont. 
Nationals and aliens | Nationals and aliens Nationals Nationals Nationals 


Registration Registration Transport con- Port Passport 
coupon statistics coupon statistics tract statistics statistics statistics 


























1927 1,436 16,033 | a 7,996 94 1,060 1,262 


1928 2,094 ° * 7,699 12 415 878 


1930 1,898 9,712 2,113 3,348 71 616 


1929 | 2,906 | * * 6,277 10 961 
































1931 414 ¢ 10,331¢ | 151f 2,515 f 1,186 1 81 563 








? Travelling second and third class. 
_ .The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’’, The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The sign f 
signifies ; “ provisional figures ”’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 


SPAIN FINLAND 
Emigration Immigration Emigration 
Intercontinental | Continental | Intercontinental | Continental || Intercont. | Continental 


Nationals| Aliens | Nationals |Nationals| Aliens | Nationals Nationals 


= 38 Safe conduct sas Safe conduct ree 
Port statistics statistics Port statistics statistics Passport statistics 



































1927 | 46,799? 8,338 41,517 12,481 392 
1928 | 58,225 13,268 46,926 11,604 313 
1929 | 63,354 18,974 46,931 11,357 
1930 | 55,306 ? 22,170 52,383 11,418 


1931 — — 408 



































2 Not including emigration to North Africa. ® Not including emigration through foreign ports. 





FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Emigration Immigration || Emigration Immigration 
Intercont. | Continental | Continental || Intercont. Intercontinental | Continental 
~ Nationals Aliens Aliens Nationals Nationals Aliens | Aliens 


Port Frontier con- | Frontier con- Port Port Frontier control 
statistics | trol statistics | trol statistics statistics statistics statistics 








SS ea 





























i 
fs 
iv 
a 
6 
: 
% 
i 


| 
3,610 89,982 | 64,325 153,505 ! 7,020 
3,448 53,759 | 97,742 136,834 : ! 9,012 
3,531 38,870 179,321 143,686 56,217 11,052 


2,970 43,789 | 221,619 92,158 | 66,203 11,979 
































1,802 97,916 | 102,267 34,310 71,382 12,973 








GREECE 
Emigration Immigration 
Intercontinental | Continental Intercontinental | Continental 
Nationals! | Aliens Nationals | Aliens | Nationals'| Aliens | Nationals | Aliens 
| Frontier control statistics Frontier control statistics 




















1927 * * * * 
1928 
1929 4,474 
1930 3,27 5,074 


1931 10,456 8,758 4,604 11,924 8,320 2,485 9,064 3,882 



































2 Until 1930, including tourists. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The 
sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 


HuNGARY Intsh Free State 
Emigration Immigration Emigration Immigration 
Intercontinental | Intercontinental Intercontinental Intercontinental 

Nationals Nationals Nationals | Aliens Nationals | Aliens 


Transport Local register er ae 
contract statistics statietion Port statistics Port statistics 




















5,586 : 27,148 | 161 1,904 187 
6,654 : || 24,691 | 2,153 737 
7,400 2,120 617 


5,023 2,597 698 








1,506 3,407 




















Emigration Immigration Emigration Emigration 
Intercont. | Cont. Intercont. | Cont. Intercontinental Intercontinental 
Nationals Nationals Nationals} Aliens || Nationals| Aliens 


Registration coupon | Registration coupon Passport Transport con- 
and port statistics and port statistics statistics tract statistics 


ITALY LITHUANIA } LUXEMBURG 
i 

















1 wecil a =a 18,086 130 57 


70,794 | 79,173 49,751 49,001 8,491 120 

SS 
1929 61,777 88,054 44,186 | 64,887 15,723 | 276 109 45 
1930 59,112 (220,985 46,561 82,461 6,118; 310 84 Tt 


1931 40,785 (125,079 45,405 64,339 1,614; 142 15 11 






































1 The figures for 1927 are not comparable with those for succeeding years owing to a change 
in method. 





MALTA AND Gozo! NoRWAY 
~~ _ Emigration Immigration Emigration Immigration 
Intercont.| Continental | Intercont. | Continental|| Intercont. Intercont.| Continental 
Nationals Nationals Nat. and al. | Nationals and aliens 


Passport statistics Passport statistics a. —_ 




















1927 566 1,936 136 11,881 236 673 


1928 650 1,404 85 8,857 454 


| 
| 


1929 734 1,774 115 8,029 


1930 395 1,620 86 3,673 











| 
| 
| 
} 


1981 296 866 152 825 ° 




















1 Figures for the fiscal year ending March of the following year. * This series is now 
discontinued. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received "’. 


” 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


PORTUGAL 





Emigration’ 


Immi- 
gration? 


Emigration 


Immigration 


Passengers * 
(outwards) 


Passengers * 
(inwards) 





Intercont. 
and cont. 


“Intercont. 
and cont. 


Inter- |Continen- 
cont. tal 


Inter- |Continen- 
cont. tal 


Inter- 
cont. 


Inter- 
cont. 





Nat. and al. 


Nat. and al. 


Nationals 


Nationals 


Nationals 


_ Nationals 








Local regis- 
ter statistics 


Local regis- 
ter statistics 


Registration 
coupon statistics 


Registration. 
coupon statistics 


Port 
statistics 


Port 
statistics 





50,843 
58,741 
55,356 


62,940 








39,978 





52,662 
53,970 
63,602 
72,976 


67,969 


58,187 | 89,427 


64,581 |122,049 
65,310 |178,132 


46,584 {171,853 











11,770 | 64,235 





6,799 73,014 


6,159 {112,921 
6,571 | 97,982 
7,625 | 93,459 


7,223 | 80,455 











26,704 
29,591 
31,414 
15,800 





138,522 
12,756 
18,618 


15,979 








A small number of these probably went to or came from other places in the Netherlands. 


Travelling third class. 





RUMANIA 





Emigration 


Immigration 








Intercontinental | Continental 


Intercontinental | 


Continental 





Nationals | Aliens | Nationals | Aliens 


Nationals | 


Aliens | Nationals | Aliens 





Registration coupon statistics 


Registration coupon statistics 





8,343 499 572 13,775 3,035 641 135 7,385 


11,445 233 528 12,166 | 3,904 109 7,555 


12,672 252 131 12,729 2,857 43 7,944 


10,697 132 164 7,972 3,460 40 6,030 


2,557 89 133 8,213 2,407 52 5,108 






































CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Emigration 
Intercontinental 
Nationals| Aliens 
“Transport contract 
statistics 


SwEDEN 





Immigration 
Intercont.| Cont. 
Nationals 


Frontier control 
statistics 


Immigration 
Intercont.| Cont. 
Nationals and aliens 


Local register 
statistics 


Emigration 
Intercont.| Cont. 


Nationals and aliens 


Local register 
statistics 





Cont. 
Nationals 


Passport 
statistics 














1927 | 10,958 | 1,889 | 2,847 | 2,831 || 14,787 46 | 23,272 | 2,839 | 3,959 


1928 | 11,683 | 1,767 2,952 2,656 15,192 269 28,845 | 2,800 | 2,640 


1929 9,157 | 1,862 2,879 3,457 12,748 474 35,063 | 2,363 | 2,263 





1930 3,719 | 1,963 4,649 2,866 8,833 394 2,973 | 1,769 


a 


2,781 


39,972 


ines 





1931 1,165 | 1,806 5,670 2,720 26,434 | 2,997 | 3,253 



































The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. The 


sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 





STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 


SwiTzERLAND YUGOSLAVIA te fa 
Emigration Immigration Emigration Immigration — a 
~~ Intercontinental |Interc. and cont.|| Intercontinental | Continental Intercontinental | Continental 














~ Nationals | Aliens Aliens Nationals| Aliens |Nat. and al.| Nationals] Aliens |Nat. and al. 


Transport contract Residence Transport contract Frontier control 
statistics permit stat. statistics statistics 








4,476 796 45,629 19,506 | 2,470 6,560 8,706 | 2,047 
4,057 743 50,088 19,463 | 2,326 | 12,538 8,796 | 2,031 
3,772 61,801 15,730 | 2,459 | 19,425 4,237 | 1,755 
2,965 77,7238 11,429 | 2,131 | 25,409 5,975 


1,263 78,491 3,377 | 1,431 10,560 7,625 






































Oceania 
AUSTRALIA FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN OCEARIA * _. eee 


Se SeagREE Passengers Passeng. || Passengers *| Passengers * 
Emigration Immigration (outwards) (inwards) (outwards) (inwards) 


Inter- Cont - Inter- Conti- Inter- Conti- |Intercont. Inter- ~~ Jnter- 
cont. nental cont. nental cont. nental jand cont. continental cont. 


Nationals and aliens} Nationals and aliens) Aliens i Aliens Aliens 


Port statistics Port statistics Port statistics “Port stat. | Port stat. 


























13,773 | 4,159 | 61,655 | 5,428 530 254 12,357 10,961 
15,446 | 4,202 | 43,933 | 4,300 733 11,850 15,809 
1929 17,177 | 4,748 | 28,539 | 3,159 631 237 12,040 11,483 
1930 | 21,553 | 6,212 15,301 | 2,236 1,004 201 795 10,644 12,054 


1931 17,989 | 3,876 7,862 | 1,579 1,218 228 791 — 



































2 Tahiti, Makatea, Society Islands, Leeward Islands, etc. * Steerage passengers. 





Fis NAURU New CALEDONIA New Guinea? 


Emigra- || Emigra- | Immigra-|| Passengers | Passengers 
tion tion tion (outwards) | (inwards) 
Inter- Inter- Inter- Intercont. | Intercont. Inter- Conti- Inter- Conti- 
cont, cont. cont. and cont. | and cont. cont. nental cont, nental 
Aliens Aliens -| Aliens |/Nat. and al.|Nat. and al. Aliens Aliens 
Port Transport contract sas “Frontier control | Frontier control — 
statistics statistics Port statistics statistics statistics 


1927. 977 340 527 3,800 3,143 891 101 1,148 








Emigration Immigration 














1928 227 3,344 2,288 1,062 70 Td 
1929 f 225 3,427 1,650 1,199 85 
1930 : 2,145 4,484 1,063 104 


1931 = — 1,383 4,302 1,051 125 


















































2 Figures for the fiscal year ending 30 June, 
_ .The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’”’. The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received ”’. 
gnifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 
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STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION (cont.) 


Oceania (cont.) 





New ZEALAND WESTERN SAMOA 
Emigration Immigration Passengers (outwards) | Passengers (inwards) 


Inter- . Inter- . Intercont. . Intercont. : 
cont. Continental cont. | Continental and cont. Continental and cont. Continental 


Nationals and aliens Aliens Aliens Nationals Aliens | Nationals 
Frontier control stat. | Frontier control stat. Port statistics Port statistics 


























1927 1,188 2,957 9,818 1,509 567 870 499 
1928 1,413 2,541 4,817 1,522 974 1,231 1,052 
1939 | 1,387 1,706 4,321 2,022 594 1,005 519 
1930 1,216 1,233 4,752 2,165 808 962 765 


1931 1,968 724 1,563 1,673 860 893 692 736 






































The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. The 
sign ¢ signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 


(Sources and Notes continued from page 119.) 


New Zealand : Statistical Report on the External Migration of the Dominion of New 
Zealand (Census and Statistics Office). 


Statistics of Frontier Control. 

The statistics of migration are compiled from personal statements obtained from 
tach person arriving in or departing from the Dominion. 

Emigration. As emigrants are considered New Zealand residents intending 
to take up permanent residence elsewhere. A distinction is made between inter- 
continental and continental emigration (i.e. to other parts of Oceania). 

Immigration. As immigrants are considered aliens (to which are added British 
subjects other than those of New Zealand) arriving in New Zealand who intend 
to take up permanent residence. A distinction is made between intercontinental 
and continental movements, as above. 


Western Samoa : Report of the Government of New Zealand on the Administration 
of the Mandated Territory of Western Samoa for the Information of the League 
of Nations (New Zealand, Ministry of External Affairs). 


Port Statistics. 

Emigration. Particulars are given of departures of nationals (native Samoans 
going to other ports of Oceania) and aliens (Chinese and Melanesian labourers, 
Europeans and half-castes going to other ports of Oceania or other continents). 

Immigration. Particulars are given of arrivals of nationals and aliens, sub- 
divided as above. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 


International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 18den Juli 1930, betreffende samenloop vrijwillige ouderdoms- 
verzekering en verplichte verzekering krachtens de Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 
1930, No. 330.) 

[Act respecting the coincidence of voluntary old-age insurance and liability 
to insurance under the Invalidity Act. Dated 18 July 1930.] 

Besluit van den 3lsten Mei 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 2den April 1929 (Staatsblad no. 141) houdende bepalingen betreffende 
een doorloopend van Rijkswege uit te oefenen, vrijwillig aanvaard toezicht op het 
logies voor de schepelingen en op de ziekenverblijven aan boord van Nederlandsche 
schepen van meer dan 400 registertonnen (2.83 M*) bruto-inhoud, geene sleep- 
booten of visschersvaartuigen zijnde. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 222.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z&konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. r- 
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[Decree to amend the Decree of 2 April 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 141) to issue 
regulations respecting regular optional inspection by the State.of crew spaces and 
of sickrooms on board Dutch vessels with a gross tonnage of more than 400 tons 
register (1 ton = 2.83 cubic metres), not being tugs or fishing vessels. Dated 31 
May 1930.] 


Besluit van den 18den Juli 1930, houdende goedkeuring van het op den 31sten 
Mei 1929 te London gesloten internationale verdrag voor de beveiliging van men- 
schenlevens op zee. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 305.) 

[Decree to ratify the International Convention for the safety of life at sea 
concluded in London on 31 May 1929. Dated 18 July 1930.] 












LEGISLATION OF 19381 


AUSTRALIA 






Commonwealth. 


* An Act to make necessary provision for carrying out a plan agreed on by the 
Commonwealth and the States for meeting the grave financial emergency existing 
in Australia, re-establishing financial stability, and restoring industrial and general 
Hy prosperity. No. 10 of 1931. Assented to 17 July 1931. (Acts of the Commonwealth, 
a 1931, Vol. XXIX, p. 15.) 

An Act to grant and apply out of the Consclidated Revenue Fund a sum for 
invalid and old-age pensions. No. 11 of 1931. Assented to 22 July 1931. (Acts of 
the Commonwealth, 1931, Vol. XXTIX, p. 32.) 

* An Act to amend section twenty-five of the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions 
Act 1908-1931. No. 46 of 1931. Assented to 2 November 1931. (Acts of the Common- 
wealth, 1931, Vol. XXIX, p. 116.) 

Le An Act to amend sections ten, nineteen, twenty-nine and forty-nine of the 
' Financial Emergency Act 1931. No. 47 of 1931. Assented to 4 November 1931. 
8 















(Acts of the Commonwealth, 1931, Vol. X XIX, p. 117.) 


An Act to grant and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds for the purpose of expenditure on works to 
provide relief to persons out of employment. No. 49 of 1931. Assented to 4 Novem- 
ber 1931. (Acts of the Commonwealth, 1931, Vol. X XIX, p. 121.) 








CHINA 







* Regulations governing factory registration. Promulgated 18 December 1931. 








LEGISLATION OF 1982 







MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Togoland. 
Arrété du 2 mai 1932, abrogeant et remplagant l’article 12 de l’arrété du 3 juillet 
1922, supprimant l’impét travail et créant un impét personnel au Togo. No. 228. 
(J. O. du Togo, 1932, No. 213, p. 433.) 
Arrété du 8 aofit 1932, remplacant provisoirement l’article 17 de l’arrété du 
19 mai 1928 fixant les détails d’application du décret du 29 décembre 1922 portant 
réglementation en matiére de travail indigéne au Togo. No. 415. (J. O. du Togo, 
1932, No. 212, p. 402.) 
















Palestine. 


An Ordinance to validate certain immigration certificates. No. 28 of 1932. 
Signed 15 August 1932. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 16 August 1932, p. 680.) 
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Regulations under section 42 of the Railways Ordinance, 1927. Dated 15 
August 1932. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 25 August 1932, p. 727.) 

{Inter alia, conditions of service.] 

Regulations under the Immigrations Ordinance 1925-1928. Dated 14 September 
1982. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 15 September 1932, p. 804.) 


ARGENTINA 


Ley No. 11.590 sobre censo de desocupados. 8 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 
19382, No. 11438, p. 466.) 

[Act No. 11590, respecting the taking of a census of the unemployed. Dated 
8 July 1932.] 

Ley 11.591, que autoriza a expedir pasajes a empleados u obreros desocupados. 
26 de julio de 1932. (Boletin Oficial, 1932, No. 11453, p. 34.) 

[Act No. 11591, to authorise the issue of railway warrants to unemployed wage- 
earning and salaried employees. Dated 26 July 1932.] 


Reglementacién de la Ley nimero 11.590, de creacién del censo de desocupados. 
14 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 11442, p. 658.) 

[Regulations under Act No. 11590 respecting the taking of a census of the 
unemployed. Dated 14 July 1932.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland. 


Order in Council to enact that the provisions of section 5A of the Unemployed 
Workers’ Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1930, shall apply in respect of the employers of 
such workers as are employed as ship painters and dockers throughout the State 
of Queensland. Dated 25 August 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 27 
August 1932, p. 808.) 

Order in Council under the provisions of subsection two of section six of “ The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1929 to 1931” (as amended by the 
Order in Council dated 21 July 1932), to direct that the following class of persons, 
namely : Persons employed in or in connection with coal mines owned or operated 
by the Government of the State of Queensland may make application to the judge 
or a conciliation commissioner for an award of the Court regulating the wages and 
other conditions of employment of such class of persons, and the provisions of the 
said section six of “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1929 to 
1931 ”’, as amended aforesaid, shall apply and extend accordingly. Dated 9 Sep- 
tember 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 10 September 1932, p. 920.) 

Amended Regulations under “ The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts 
1930 to 1931.” Dated 29 September 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1 October 1932, p. 1121.) 


Western Australia. 


Order in Council under the provisions of “ The Factories and Shops Act, 1926 ”’ 
to make the following Regulation: The manufacture of worsted and woollen 
materials shall be deemed a special industry for the purposes of section 40 of the 
Act. Dated 13 September 1932. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, 
23 September 1932, p. 1461.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal fixant le taux des cotisations 4 payer pour l'année 1932, par les 
chefs d’entreprise soumis 4 la loi du 24 juillet 1927. Du 20 aofit 1932. (Moniteur 
belge, 1932, No. 259, p. 5087.) 

[Réparation des maladies professionnelles.]} 

Arrété royal fixant le taux des cotisations 4 payer pour l’année 1932, par les 
chefs d’entreprise d’émaillage sur fonte “ au poudré ” soumis & la loi du 24 juillet 
1927. Du 20 aodt 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 259, p. 5089.) 

[Réparation des maladies professionnelles. } 
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Arrété royal retardant l’entrée en vigueur de l’arrété royal du 3 décembre 1931, 


portant réglementation des appareils de levage et chemins de fer aériens dans les 
entreprises autres que les travaux souterrains des mines, miniéres et carriéres. 


Du 1° septembre 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 248, p. 4908.) 

Arrété royal du 1¢* septembre 1932, concernant : Arrété royal du 24 juin 1982 
prescrivant Vindication du poids sur les gros colis transportés par bateau. — 
Modification de la date d’entrée en vigueur des mesures prescrites. (Moniteur 
belge, 1932, No. 248, p. 4909.) 

Arrété royal du 1°" septembre 1932, concernant : Etablissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Modification de rubrique. (Moniteur 
belge, 1932, No. 248, p. 4910.) 

Arrété royal du 5 septembre 1932, concernant : Etablissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Modification de rubriques. (Moniteur 
belge, 1982, No. 265, p. 5274.) 

[Poissons. ] 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 20 juillet 1932, No. 43/ens., modifiant l’ordonnance du 9 dé- 
cembre 1925, No. 62, créant des ateliers d’apprentissage de menuiserie pour adultes. 

Verordening van 20 Juli 1932, nr. 43/Ond., de verordening van 9 December 
1925, nr. 62, welke timmer-leerwerkhuizen voor volwassenen opricht, wijzigend. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 16, p. 677.) 

Ordonnance d’administration générale du 8 septembre 1932, No. 125/A.1.M.O., 


relative aux certificats d’aptitude physique des travailleurs. 
Verordening van 8 Septembre 1932, nr. 125/1.Z.A., betreffende de bewijzen 


van lichamelijke geschiktheid der arbeiders. 
(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 17, p. 699.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 


An Ordinance to make provision for the regulation and use of Motor Vehicles. 
No. 43 of 1982. Assented to 17 October 1982. (Official Gazette, 22 October 1982, 


p. 1081.) 
BULGARIA 


Regulations for the administration of section 8 of the Compulsory Labour Act. 
Gazetted 18 October 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1982, No. 162, p. 2843.) 


CANADA 
Ontario. 
Regulations under the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, section 57 : 
protection of workers in lead and benzol. Approved 23 August 1932. (Labour 


Gazette, September 1932, No. 9, p. 988.) 

Réglementation prise en exécution de la loi sur l’inspection du travail (Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, section 57): Protection des travailleurs du plomb 
et du benzol. Approuvée le 23 aofiit 1932. (Gazette du Travail, septembre 1932, 


No. 9, p. 1068.) 
CHILE 


Decreto-ley namero 140. — Establece normas relativas al otorgamiento de 
desahucio. 5 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 16315, p. 1793.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 140 to lay down rules respecting the bonus due (to 
public employees) on dismissal. Dated 5 July 1932.] 

* Decreto numero 13. — Designe miembros del gremio de panificadores y 
repartidores de pan, para que vigilen el cumplimiento de la ley de abolicién del 
trabajo nocturno en las panaderias. 24 de junio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 


No. 16317, p. 1822.) 
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[Decree No. 13 to appoint members of the operative bakers’ association to 
supervise the observance of the Act for the prohibition of night work in bakeries. 
Dated 24 June 1932.] 

* Decreto numero 18. — Dispone que los establecimientos industriales y comer- 
ciales cerraran sus puertos los dias SA4bados a las trece horas. 24 de junio de 1982. 
(Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16318, p. 1833.) 

[Decree No. 18 to provide that industrial and commercial establishments shall. 
close at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. Dated 24 June 1932.] 


CYPRUS 


A Law to amend the Dentists’ Registration Law, 1926, No. 52 of 1982. Dated 
15 October 1932. (Supplement No. 1 to the Cyprus Gazette, 21 October 1982, 


p. 1.) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni natizeni ze dne 22. cervence 1932, kterym se prodluzuji zakony tykajici 
se bytové péte. Nr. 139. (Sb. z. a n., 1932, Castka 47, p. 493.) 
[Order to prolong the operation of the Housing Acts. Dated 22 July 19382.] 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgorelse angaaende Brugen af Monstringsbeviser. Nr. 244. 8 Septem 
ber 1982. (Lovtidenden A, 1932, No. 47, p. 1337.) 

[Notification respecting the use of (seamen’s) registration certificates. Dated 
8 September 1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formue forhold, der som 
Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven i en anerkendt Sygekasse med 
Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. Nr. 253. Den 6. Oktober 1932. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1932, No. 49, p. 1603.) 

[Notification to lay down principles concerning the conditions as to income 
and property which as a rule govern the admission of individuals into approved 
sick funds with a right to receive a State subsidy through them, and their retention 
as members of such funds. Dated 6 October 1932.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 4 octobre 1932 (4 Gamad Tani 1351). (J. O. égyptien, 1932, No. 88, 


p. 1.) 
FRANCE 


* Loi protégeant la main-d’ceuvre nationale. Du 10 aodt 1982. (J. O., 1932 
No. 188, p. 8818 ; Erratum : No. 209, p. 9754.) 

Décret instituant la commission supérieure des allocations familiales prévue 
par la loi du 11 mars 1932. Du 2 octobre 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 233, p. 10778.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 31 décembre 1931 fixant le 
taux de la subvention de l’Etat aux institutions publiques de chOmage. Du 7 
octobre 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 239, p. 10972.) 

Déeret pris pour l’application de l'article 7 de la loi du 10 aoat 1932 protégeant 
la main-d’ceuvre nationale. Du 19 octobre 1982. (J. O., 22 octobre 1982, No. 248 
p. 11810.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French West Africa. 
Arrété No. 2394 approuvant sous réserve de modification celui du 25 juillet 
1982, du Lieutenant-Gouverneur du Soudan, relatif aux livrets d’identité pour 
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domestiques. Du 30 septembre 1932. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale frangaise, 
1932, No. 1471, p. 918.) 


Martinique. 

Arrété No. 815 fixant les clauses et conditions générales imposées aux entre- 
preneurs des travaux publics de la Martinique. Du 30 aoadt 1932. (J. O. de la Marti- 
nique, 1932, No. 41, p. 1.) 

Arrété promulguant, 4 la Martinique, la loi du 6 aodt 1932 rendant applicable 
a la Guadeloupe et dépendances, 4 la Martinique et 4 la Réunion la loi du 12 mars 
1930 modifiant l’article 88 de la loi du 5 avril 1884. No. 858. Du 19 septembre 
1982. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1932, No. 41, p. 524.) 

[Garanties de stabilité pour les fonctionnaires, employés ou ouvriers commu- 
naux.] 


New Caledonia. 
Arrété No. 791 fixant les conditions du Travail Public obligatoire. Du 6 juillet 
1932. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1932, No. 3667, p. 535.) 


Saint-Pierre and Miquelon. 

Arrété No. 334 relatif aux conditions d’obtention des brevets et certificats 
coloniaux de la Marine marchande aux iles St-Pierre et Miquelon et aux conditions 
de commandement des batiments armés 4 la péche ou au bornage. Du 12 septembre 
1932. (J. O. des iles Saint-Pierre et Miquelon, 1932, No. 20, p. 623.) 


Senegal. 

Arrété No. 2071 su. modifiant article 7 de l’arrété No. 1593 su. du 4 juillet 1932, 
instituant au Sénégal un livret individuel pour tous les salariés domestiques. Du 
12 septembre 1932. (J. O. du Sénégal, 1932, No. 1668, p. 705.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Contributory Pensions (Modification of Old-Age Pensions) Regulations, 
1932, dated 11 August 1932, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee in conjunction with the Treasury under the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S.R. & O., 
1932, No. 743.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines (Cardox No. 2) Order, 1932. Dated 9 September, 
1982. (S.R. & O., 1932, No. 739.) 

The Trade Boards (Made-up Textiles Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and 
Proceedings) Regulations, 1932, dated 30 September 1932, made by the Minister 
of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). 
(S.R. & O., 1982, No. 805.) 


Northern Ireland. 

Building (Amendment) Regulations (Northern Ireland): Cranes and other 
Hoisting and Lifting Appliances. Dated 30 September 1932. (S.R. & O. of Northern 
Ireland, 1932, No. 102.) 


GREECE 


Act No. 5532 to supplement and amend Acts Nos. 4180, 4881, and 5355 respect- 
ing the protection of reservists. Dated 1 June 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A. 1932, No. 192, 
p. 1247.) 

Act No. 5577 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 13 January 1932 to amend 
and supplement Acts Nos. 3464 and 4616 respecting the pension fund for motor-bus 
drivers and No. 4841 respecting motor vehicles and motor traffic, etc. Dated 
20 August 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 295, p. 1933.) 

Act No. 5588 respecting the authoritative interpretation of Section 1 of Act 
No. 3974 respecting the settlement of disputes which arise between workers and 
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employers with respect to wages. Dated 24 August 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, 
No. 282, p. 1844.) 


Act No. 5598 to amend and supplement certain labour laws. Dated 27 August 
1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 302, p. 1983.) 


Act No. 5604 to amend certain provisions of Act No. 4627 to ratify and amend 
the Legislative Decree of 5/20 May 1926, amended and ratified by the Legislative 
Decree of 13/13 November 1927, to regulate the profession of the law, and the 
provisions respecting subordinate judicial employees. Dated 27 August 1932. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 285, p. 1865.) 


Act No. 5607 to consolidate the law relating to pharmacies. Dated 27 August 
1982. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 300, p. 1971.) 


Act No. 5613 respecting the Staff Board of the Greek State Railway. Dated 
27 August 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 288, p. 1884.) 


Act No. 5655 to set up a pension fund for contractors. Dated 3 September 
1982. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 310, p. 2027.) 


* Act No. 5685 respecting the protection of seamen against unemployment and 
sickness. Dated 7 September 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 318, p. 2086.) 


* Act No. 57338 respecting social insurance. Dated 10 October 1932. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1932, No. 364, p. 2351.) 


Decree to consolidate the provisions relating to churches and parish priests 
and to the pensions and insurance fund for the Greek clergy. Dated 25 May 1932. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1982, No. 297, p. 1939.) 


Decree to consolidate the provisions of the Agrarian Act No. 5496. Dated 
5 July 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 235, p. 1549.) 


Decree respecting the granting of loans to unemployed members of the crews 
of vessels propelled by steam in the mercantile marine. Dated 22 July 1932. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1932, No. 241, p. 1620.) 


Decree to amend and supplement the Decree of 25 July 1932 [sic] respecting 
the granting of loans to unemployed members of the crews of vessels propelled 
by steam in the mercantile marine. Dated 9 August 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, 
No. 263, p. 1727.) 


Decree to set up a pension fund for workers employed in the extraction of 
emery. Dated 27 August 1932. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1932, No. 306, p. 2003.) 


GUATEMALA 


Reglamento de Lucha Antimalarica y Enfermedades Endémicas y acuerdo de 
aprobacién. 30 de Agosto de 1932. (Diario de Centro América, 1932, No. 43, 
p. 296.) 

[Regulations respecting measures to combat malaria and endemic diseases, 
and decisions to approve the said regulations. Dated 30 August 1932.] 


Reglamento para Restaurantes, Cantinas y Comedores ; y acuerdo de aprobaci6én. 
30 de Agosto de 1932. (Diario de Centro América, 1932, No. 43, p. 297.) 

[Regulations for restaurants, canteens, and eating houses, and decisions to 
approve the same. Dated 30 August 1932.] 


HONG KONG 


* An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law relating to factories and 
workshops and to the employment of women, young persons, and children in certain 
industries. No. 27 of 1932. Assented to 19 August 1932. (Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Gazette, 19 August 1932, p. 608.) 

* An Ordinance to make provision for fixing minimum wages in occupations 


where the wages paid are unreasonably low. No. 28 of 1932. Assented to 19 August 
1932. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 19 August 1932, p. 616.) 
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INDIA 


Notification No. 150-M. II/82. — In exercise of the power conferred by section 21 
of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 (XXI of 1923), to direct that further 
amendments shall be made in the rules regulating the granting of certificates of 
competency to masters and mates in the mercantile marine published with the 
notification in this Department No. 21-M. I (2)/80, dated 6 December 1930. Dated 
17 September 1932. (Gazette of India, 17 September 1932, p. 1080.) 


Mysore. 
The Mysore Irrigation Regulation, No. 1 of 1932. Assented to 11 July 1932. 


ITALY 


Decreto ministeriale 31 agosto 1932. Norme per la liquidazione dell’ Associazione 
nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1982, No. 222. 


p. 4255.) 
[Ministerial Decree respecting the procedure for the winding-up of the National 


Association for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Dated 31 August 19382.] 


KENYA 


* An Ordinance relating to the creation of minimum wage fixing machinery. 
No. 22 of 1932. Assented to 18 August 1932. (Supplement No. 39 to the Official 
Gazette, 30 August 1932, No. 37, p. 35.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Statuts de la Caisse de pension des employés privés du Grand-Duché de Luxem- 


bourg. Du 12 février 1932. 
Satzungen der Pensionskasse fiir Privatangestellte des Grossherzogtums 


Luxemburg. Vom 12. Februar 1932. 
(Memorial, 1932, No. 58, p. 647.) 
Arrété grand-ducal du 14 septembre 1932, portant approbation des statuts 


de la Caisse de pension des employés privés. 
Grossh. Beschluss vom 14. September 1932, wodurch die Satzungen der Pen- 


sionskasse fiir Privatangestellte genehmigt werden. 

(Mémorial, 1932, No. 58, p. 647.) 

Arrété du 20 septembre 1932, approuvant les modifications apportées aux classes 
et aux coefficients de risques en matiére d’assurance-accidents industrielle. 

Beschluss vom 20. September 1932, wodurch die an den Gefahrenklassen und 
Gefahrenziffern in Unfallversicherungsangelegenheiten vorgenommenen Abin- 


derungen genehmigt werden. 
(Mémorial, 1932, No. 54, p. 595.) 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


* An Enactment further to amend the Labour Code, 1923. No. 14 of 1982. 
Assented to 18 August 1932. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 26 August 1932, 


p. 2446.) 
MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance to amend the Public Health Ordinance, 1925. No. 24 of 1982. 
Assented to 9 September 1932. (Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 10 Sep- 


tember 1932, p. 472.) 
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NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 3den September 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 21sten November 1919 (Staatsblad no. 761), houdende aanwijziging van 
de loonkklasse, waartoe de verschillende groepen van arbeiders voor de toepassing 
van de Invaliditeitswet behooren, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij 
Koninklijk besluit van 15 December 1930 (Staatsblad no. 475). (Staatsblad, 1932, 
No. 455.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 761), 
to specify the wage classes to which the various groups of workers belong for the 
purposes of the Invalidity Act, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 15 December 
1930 (Staatsblad, No. 475). Dated 3 September 1932.] 

Besluit van den 6den September 1932, tot verdeeling van het Rijk in districten 
ten behoeve van den dienst der arbeidsinspectie. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 462.) 

[Decree to divide the Kingdom into labour inspection districts. Dated 6 Sep- 
tember 1932.] 

Besluit van den 12den September 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
yan 21 Januari 1922, Staatsblad no. 26, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatre- 
gel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 54, tweede, derde, vierde en vijfde lid, 
en 64 sub 1°, 3°, 4° en 7° der Ongevallenwet 1921, zooals dit besluit latstelijk is 
gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 18 Mei 1929, Staatsblad no. 260. (Staatsblad, 
1932, No. 467.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 January 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 26), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in sections 54 (2)-(5) and 64 
(Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 7) of the Accidents Act, 1921, as the said Decree was last amended 
by the Royal Decree of 18 May 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 260). Dated 12 September 
1932. } 

Besluit van den 12den September 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 26 Januari 1923, Staatsblad no. 25, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatre- 
gel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 17, eerste en tweede lid, en 25, sub b, 
der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij 
Koninklijk besluit van 18 Mei 1929, Staatsblad no. 261. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 468.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 26 January 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 25), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in sections 17 (1)-(2) and 25 (b) 
of the Agricultural Accidents Act, 1922, as the said Decree was last amended by 
the Royal Decree of 18 May 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 261). Dated 12 September 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS COLONIES 
Dutch Guiana. 

Publicatie van 24 Augustus 1932, waarbij wordt afgekondigd het Koninklijk 
besluit van 7 Juni 1932 no. 42, houdende wijziging van artikel 4 van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 6 November 1931 no. 25 (G.B. no. 93), tot wijziging en aanvulling van 
het Koninklijk besluit van 22 Maart 1872 no. 27 (G.B. no. 8), betreffende de immi- 
gratie in Suriname. (Gouvernementsblad van Suriname, 1932, No. 86.) 

[Notification to publish the Royal Decree of 7 June 1932, No. 42, to amend 
section 4 of the Royal Decree of 6 November 1931, No. 25 (G.B. No. 93) to amend 
and supplement the Royal Decree of 22 March 1872, No. 27 (G.B. No. 8) respecting 
immigration into Dutch Guiana (Surinam). Dated 24 August 1932.] 

Resolutie van 24 Augustus 1932 no. 2790 bepalende het tijdstip van inwerking- 
treding van het Koninklijk besluit van 6 November 1931 no. 25 (G.B. no. 93) tot 
wijziging en aanvulling van het Koninklijk besluit van 22 Maart 1872 no. 27 
(G.B. no. 8) betreffende de immigratie in Suriname. (Gouvernementsblad van 
Suriname, 1932, No. 87.) 

[Resolution to fix the date of the coming into operation of the Royal Decree 
of 6 November 1931, No. 25 (G.B. No. 93), to amend and supplement the Decree 
of 22 March 1832, No. 27 (G.B. No. 8), respecting immigration in Dutch Guian 
(Surinam). Dated 24 August 1982.] 

Besluit van 16 September 1932 betreffende immigrantenregisters. (Governe- 
mentsblad van Suriname, 1932, No. 91.) 

(Decree respecting the immigrants’ registers. Dated 16 September 1932.] 
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PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 21:693—-Da nova redac¢gao aos nos. 1° e 2° do artigo 5° e aalinea b) 
do artigo 21° do decreto no. 16:135, que regula as lotagées das tripulacdes dos 
navios da marinha mercante nacional. 17 de Setembro de 1982. (Diario do Govérno, 
1932, No. 228, p. 1951.) : 

[Decree No. 21693, to amend subsections (1) and (2) of section 5 and item (6) 
of section 21 of Decree No. 16135 respecting the strength of the crews of vessels 
in the Portuguese merchant service. Dated 17 September 1932.] 


* Decreto no. 21:699—Cria junta do Ministerio das Obras Publicas e Comuni- 
cacgées 0 Commissariado do Desemprégo. 19 de Setembro de 1932. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1932, No. 230, p. 1975.) 

[Decree No. 21699, to establish an Unemployment Board under the Ministry 
of Public Works and Communications. Dated 19 September 1932.] 


Decreto no. 21:734 — Rectifica o artigo 2° e adiciona mais un paragrafo ao 
decreto no. 21:570, que modifica o regime de concessao de cartées profissionais ao 
pessoal de algunas industrias agricolas. 14 de Outubro de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 
1932, No. 241, p. 2031.) 

[Decree No. 21734, to amend and add a subsection to section 2 of Decree 
No. 21570 to alter the system of issuing work-books to persons employed in various 
agricultural occupations. Dated 14 October 1932.] 


Decreto no. 21:739—Determina que os avards de licencas para a exploragao 
de estabelecimentos nos termos do regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomo- 
das, perigosas ou toxicas passem a ser assinados pelo director geral das industrias. 
15 de Outubro de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 242, p. 2035.) 

[Decree No. 21739, to provide that licences for the operation of establishments 
under the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, and obnoxious industries shall 
be signed by the Director General of Industries. Dated 15 October 1932.] 


Portaria no. 7:437 —- Manda adoptar o regime de trabalho diurno nas padarias 
do concelho de Barreiro. 17 de Outubro de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 243, 
p. 2043.) 

[Order No. 7437, to decree the adoption of the system of daytime work in bakeries 
in the commune of Barreiro. Dated 17 Octuber 1932.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


Government Notice No. 108 of 1982 : The Petroleum (General) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1932. Dated 7 October 1932. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette, 14 October 1932, p. 281.) 


Government Notice No. 109 of 1932 : The Townships (Petroleum) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1932. Dated 7 October 1932. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette, 14 October 1932, p. 283.) 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal nr. 2882: lege pentru modificarea aliniatului ultim al art. 18 din 
legea Casei Autonome pentru ocrotirea si ajutorarea personalului C.F.R. 1 Octom- 
vrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 233, p. 5746.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2882 : Act to amend the last paragraph of section 18 of the 
Act respecting the Autonomous Fund for the protection and relief of employees: 
of the Rumanian State Railways. Dated 1 October 1932.] 


* Decret regal nr. 2945: Lege pentru modificarea unor articole din legea 
asupra contractelor de munca. 10 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, 
No. 238, p. 5886.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2945 : Act to amend certain sections of the Act respecting 
contracts of employment. Dated 10 October 1932.] 


* Decret regal nr. 2950: Lege pentru infiintarea si organigarea Camerelor de 
munca. 10 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1982, No. 238, p. 5887.) 
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[Royal Decree No. 2950: Act respecting the establishment and organisation 
of Chambers of Labour. Dated 10 October 1932.] 

* Decret regal nr. 2951 : Lege pentru modificarea art. 4 si adaugirea unui nou 
articol la lega pentru organigarea muncii in porturi. 10 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1932, No. 238, p. 5895.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2951: Act to amend section 4 of the Act respecting the 
organisation of port labour, and to add a new section thereto. Dated 10 October 
1932.] 

* Decret regal nr. 2952 : Lege pentru modificarea unor articole din legea pentru 
ocrotirea muncii minorilor si femeilor si pentru durata muncii. 10 Octomvrie 1932. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 238, p. 5895.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2952 : Act to amend certain sections of the Act respecting 
the employment of women and young persons and respecting hours of work. Dated 
10 October 1932.] 

* Decret regal nr. 3016 : lege pentru modificarea art. 16 si 19 din legea pentru 
reglementarea conflictelor de munca. 17 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, 
No. 244, p. 6058.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3016 : Act to amend sections 16 and 19 of the Act respecting 
the settlement of labour disputes. Dated 17 October 1932.] 


* Decret regal nr. 3017: lege pentru trecerea salariatilor agricoli dela asigurarile 
sociale obligatorii la asigurarea facultativa. 17 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul oficial, 
1982, No. 244, p. 6068.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3017 : Act to transfer persons employed in agriculture from 
compulsory social insurance to voluntary insurance. Dated 17 October 1932.] 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


King’s Regulation to provide for the creation of minimum wage-fixing machi- 
nery. No. 8 of 1932. Dated 23 September 1932. (Supplement to the Western 
Pacific High Commission Gazette, 24 September 1932, p. 85.) 


SPAIN 


Orden circular dando normas para la mayor facilidad y mejor cumplimiento de 
lo dispuesto en el Decreto de 8 de Septiembre préximo pasado, relativo al trabajo 
de los extranjeros en Espafia. 30 de Septiembre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, 
No. 276, p. 37.) 

[Order to issue rules to facilitate the administration of the provision respecting 
the employment of aliens in Spain laid down in the Decree of 8 September 1932. 
Dated 30 September 1932.] 

* Decreto relativo al texto refundido de la legislacién de accidentes del trabajo 
en la industria. 8 de Octubre de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 286, p. 218.) 

[Decree to issue a consolidated text of the legislation relating to industrial 
accidents. Dated 8 October 1932.] 


TONGA 


An Act to amend the Shipping Act 1927. (Chapter 60 of the Law of Tonga 
1928.) No. 4 of 1932. Dated 15 August 1932. 

Koe Lao ke fakatonutonu ae Lao ki he folau vaka 1927. (Vahe 60 oe Lao o 
Toga 1928.) Fika 4 oe 1932. 15 o Aokosi, 1932. 

An Act relating to immigration restriction. No. 6 of 1932. Dated 15 August 
1932. 

Koe Lao ke fakagatagata se folau mai ke nofo i Toga. Fika 6 oe 1982. 15 0 
Aokosi, 19382. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


A Proclamation to fix the first day of January, 1933, as the date on which the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1982 (No. 5 of 1982), shall 
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commence and come into operation. No. 54 of 1932. Dated 1 October 1932. (Trinidad 
Royal Gazette, 6 October 1932, p. 958.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Natal. 

Proklamasie no. 168, 1932 : Natalse Wetboeck van Naturellereg. 17 September 
1932. 

Proclamation No. 168, 1982 : Natal Code of Native Law. Dated 17 September 
1932. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 23 September 1932, p. 620.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Public Act. No. 222, approved 30 June 1932, to amend an Act of 2 June 1920 
(41 U.S. Stat. L. 735), entitled “ An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment. ”’ (Monthly Labour Review, September 1932, p. 550.) 

Public Act No. 306 dated 22 July 1932 : Repeal of National Trades-Union Act, 
passed 29 June 1886 (24 U.S. Stat. L. 86). (Monthly Labour Review, September 
1932, p. 550.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference, Sixteenth Session 
Geneva 1932. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1932. Lxu1 + 1008 pp. 


—— Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. Third 
Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1933, vir + 299 pp. 

One of the items on the agenda for the Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, which is to be held in Geneva in 1933, is “ Unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for the unemployed "’. As this will be a first 
discussion under the double-discussion procedure, the International Labour Office 
has drafted the above “ Grey Report” setting out the law and practice in the 
different countries and indicating the points on which Governments should be 
consulted in preparation for the second discussion. 

The report gives detailed information on the various official unemployment 
benefit schemes throughout the world. There are three main types of scheme in 
existence ; (1) State insurance schemes, supplemented in most cases by relief 
schemes for those who exhaust their rights to benefit and are still unable to find 
employment ; (2) voluntary trade union schemes subsidised by the State and also 
supplemented in most cases by relief schemes ; and (3) unemployment relief organ- 
ised by the local authorities with the aid of State subsidies and associated in some 
cases with employment on various works. 

The report examines the situation of wholly unemployed and short-time workers 
in relation to benefit schemes ; it then deals with the classes of workers included, 
with special reference to agriculture ; it passes on to consideration of the conditions 
and rates of benefit, and discusses briefly a number of facilities offered to the un- 
employed other than the payment of cash benefits. The financing of unemployment 
benefits forms the subject of a detailed study, and, finally, there are chapters on 
administrative organisation and the treatment of foreigners. 

Each point dealt with is the subject of a short discussion in order to show the 
principles that form the basis of the legislation and regulations in force, and there 
are a number of tables showing the main provisions of the different systems. The 
countries for which information is given include practically all the European 
countries as well as Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United States. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case of the Free Zones of Upper 
Savoy and the District of Gex. Judgment of 7 June 1932. XXV Session, 1932. 
No. 58. Series C. Pleadings, Oral Statements and Documents. Leyden, A. W. 


Sijthoff, 1932. 727 pp. 


Eighth Annual Report (15 June 1931-15 June 1932). Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff. 488 pp. 


—— Preliminary Objection filed by the Hungarian Government in conformity 
with Article 38 of the Rules, in the case concerning a judgment delivered on 13 April 
1932 by the Hungaro-Czechoslovak Miaed Arbitral Tribunal, on 24 October 1932. 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1932. 7 pp. 


—— Preliminary Objection filed by the Hungarian Government in conformity 
with Article 38 of the Rules, in the case concerning two judgments delivered on 21 Dec- 
ember 1931 by the Hungaro-Czechoslovak Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, on 24 October 
1932. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1932. 7 pp. 
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Internationale Friseurgehilfen-Union. 25 Jahre internationale Verbindung der 
Friseurgehilfen (1907-1932). Berlin. 47 pp. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Report of Secretariat to the General 
Council on the Activities of the International Federation of Trade Unions during 
the Period 31 March 1931-31 January 1932. Berne. 


—— Conférence des secrétariats professionnels internationaux, Berne, 15 mars 
1932. Conference of the International Trade Secretariats, Berne, 15 March 1932. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


COLOMBIA 
Ministerio de Obras Pablicas. Memoria que presenta el Ministro de Obras Piblicas 
al Congreso Nacional en las sessiones ordinarias de 1932. Bogota. 139 pp. 
Outlines the Government's plan of public works for the years 1932, 1933 and 
1934. 


DENMARK 


Statistiske Department. Département de Statistique. Statistisk Aarbog 1932. 
Annuaire statistique 1932. Copenhagen, 1932. xxvii + 268 pp. 2 kr. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. An Industrial Survey of the Lancashire Area (excluding Mer- 
seyside) made for the Board of Trade by the University of Manchester. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 1x + 380 pp. 6s. 


An Industrial Survey of the North-East Coast Area made for the Board of 
Trade by Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1932. vim + 505 pp. 7s. 6d. 
An analysis of these two industrial surveys appeared in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 8, 21 November 1932, pages 248-250. 


Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of Togoland under British Mandate for the Year 1931. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 151 pp. 5s. 6d. 


Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Adminis- 
tration of the Cameroons under British Mandate for the Year 1931. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1932. 109 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in the Dominion of New 
Zealand to April 1932. Report by L. A. Paisn, O.B.E. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1932. 108 pp. 3s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Portugal, dated July 1932. Report by A. H. W. 
Kino, O.B.E. Together with Annexes on Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands 
by H.M. Consular Officers at Funchal and St. Vincent. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1932. 98 pp. 3s. 


Mines Department. Report of H.M. Electrical Inspector of Mines for the Year 
1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 42 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report on the Work of Local Committees for Juvenile Employ- 
ment during the Year 1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 
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INDIA 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya for 
the Year 1931. Calcutta, 1932. 36 pp. Rs. 2-8 ; 4s. 6d. 


Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in South Africa for the 
Year ending 31 December 1931. Calcutta, 1932. 28 pp. 


Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for 1931. Calcutta, 
1932. 21 pp. Rs. 2-4; 4s. 3d. 


RISH FREE STATE 
Depart nent of Industry and Commerce. Statistics Branch. Statistical Abstract, 
1932. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1932. xv + 180 pp. 2s. 6d. 


JAPAN 

Naikaku Tokei Kyoku (Bureau of Statistics of the Cabinet). Rodo Tokei Yoran 
Showa Shichinen Ban (Summary of Labour Statistics for 1932). Tokyo, 1932. 
342 pp. 


Nan-yo cho (South Sea Government). Nan-yo Gunto Jijo (Conditions of the 
South Sea Islands under Japanese Mandate). Tokyo, 1931. 208 pp., illustr. 

A handy booklet giving information on the Pacific islands under Japanese 
Mandate. It deals with the geography and history of the islands, the origin of 
the Mandate system and the Mandate conferred on Japan, climate, inhabitants, 
administration and financial systems, education, religion, social work and hygiene, 
industries, etc. 


—— Nan-yo Gunto Gensei Yoran (Summary of Present Conditions of the 
South Sea Islands). Tokyo, 1931. 151 pp., maps. 

A booklet complementary to the above publication, giving mainly statistical 
rather than descriptive information. The figures are mostly for 31 December 1930. 


Takumu-Sho-Kanho Bunsho-Ka (Department of Oversea Affairs). Takumu 
Yoran (Annual Report for 1931). Tokyo, 1932. 636 pp., maps. 

This publication first gives a historical account of the Japanese governmental 
organs for the administration of oversea areas (colonies, leased territory, and 
mandated islands) and describes the organisation and functions of the present 
Department of Oversea Affairs. It then gives a full geographical and demographic 
description of all the areas within the jurisdi.tion of the Department (Korea, 
Formosa, Sakhalin, the leased territory of Kwantung, and the South Sea Islands 
under Japanese Mandate). A brief political history is followed by an account of 
the administrative organs, the laws in force, religion, education, hygiene and social 
work, finance, industry, mining, fishing, agriculture, commerce, communications 
and transit, in each area. The organisation and activities of the two most impor- 
tant companies for colonisation, the South Manchuria Railway Company and the 
Oriental Colonisation Company, are fully described. The last part of the report 
deals with Japanese migration and gives detailed information on the development 
of Japanese emigration, its present state and outlook, and the measures taken 
by the State or private organisations to encourage emigration and to protect emi- 
grants. A section is devoted to migration to Korea, Sakhalin, and Kwantung. 
The last chapter deals with oversea colonisation, and describes past and present 
colonising activities in the South Sea Islands and in South America, and the impor- 
tant measures taken by the Government in this connection. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau de Statistique. Latvijas Statistiska gada 
Gramata 1931. Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie pour année 1931. Riga, 1982. 
xx + 488 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Jaarverslag van den Hoofdingenieur der Mijnen over het Jaar 1931. The Hague, 
1982. 121 pp. 
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SWEDEN 

Finansdepartementet. 1930 drs pensionssakkunniga. Betdnkande med forslag 
till reglemente angaende tjdnstepension for arbetare i statens tjdnst. Statens off. 
utredningar 1932:22. Stockholm, Norstedt, 19382. 37 pp. 

Report and draft for a Bill on pensions for workers employed by the State. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
the Year 1931. Pretoria, 1932. 25 pp. Is. 


UNITED STATES 


Federal Board of Vocational Education. Report of a Training Course for Foreman 
Conference Leaders. A Selected Sample of many Unpublished Reports of the Work 
of Leader Training Groups. Trade and Industrial Series, No. 48. Bulletin No. 164. 
Washington, 1932. x1 + 81 pp. 10 cents. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Baker, Helen. Statistical Analysis of Twenty Employee Stock Purchase Plans, 
1925-1932. Princeton University, Industrial Relation Section. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Edwards Bros., 1932. 23 pp. 

The information given is intended to show the effects on employee stock purchase 
plans «‘ “he continuing depression. 


Bournville Works Publication Department. Pension, Provident, and Benevolent 
Funds. An Account of the Schemes in Operation at Cadbury Brothers, Lid., Bourn- 
ville. Second revised impression. 48 pp. 6d. 


Callcott, Mary Stevenson (in collaboration with Willoughby C. WATERMAN, A.M.), 
Principles of Social Legislation. New York, Macmillan, 1932. xix + 416 pp. 


Carrard, A. Le chef. Sa formation et sa taéche. Fondation suisse pour la psycho- 
technique. Bibliothéque professionnelle et sociale. Neuchatel, Paris, Delachaux 


et Niestlé, 1932. 57 pp. 


Carson, William J. Savings and Employee Savings Plans in Philadelphia, 
An Analysis of Savings and Types of Plans to encourage Savings and Thrift among 
Employees of Industrial Firms in Philadelphia. Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Research 
Studies, XVII. Philadelphia, 1982. x1 + 112 pp. $1.50. 

This study describes the amount, growth, and movement of savings in Phila- 
delphia, emphasising special features of the thrift plans developed by different 
industrial companies, and discusses the relation between savings and fluctuations 
in business activity. 


Chamberlin, William Henry. The Soviet Planned Economic Order. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1931. vir + 258 pp. 

A clear and comprehensive analysis of the Soviet economic system. Based 
mainly on official information—written or oral—as well as on personal observation, 
it is a valuable contribution to the study of the Russian Five-Year Plan, up to the 
beginning of 1931. The following passage gives a good idea of the author’s con- 
clusions, from the economic standpoint : “ If one looks from the past to the future 
one feels reasonably certain that the quantitative goals of the Five-Year Plan will, 
in the great majority of cases, be reached, and in some cases exceeded by the end 
of 1932, unless there is some quite unforeseen internal breakdown or external 
interruption. In the light of past experiences one is apt to be more doubtful 
about the attainability, within two years, of the objectives of the Five-year Plan 
as regards improved quality of output and a standard of living that should be 
appreciably better than that of 1927-1928. ” 
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Charques, R. D. Soviet Education. Some Aspects of Cultural Revolution. Day 
to Day Pamphlets, No. 12. London, Hogarth Press, 1932. 48 pp. 1s. 6d. 
Brief survey of the organisation of the educational system in the U.S.S.R. 


Confederazione generale fascista dell’industria italiana. Lo sviluppo del- 
Vindustria italiana nel 1° decennio dell’era fascista. Rome. Lxxxvui pp., illustr. 


Das Schlichtungswesen des Auslandes. UHerausgegeben von M. J. Bonn in 
Verbindung mit Carl LANDAUVER und Friedrich LemMMer. Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Sozialpolitik. 179. Band. Untersuchungen iiber das Schlichtungswesen. 
Zweiter Teil. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1932. vi + 264 pp. 


The Verein fiir Sozialpolitik published in 1930 a work by Professor Weddigen, 
Einigungs- und Schiedsgrundsatz, Begriffliches, Kritisches und Positives zum 
Schlichtungsproblem (mentioned in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 2, February 1931, page 299), in which the fundamental problems of conciliation 
and arbitration were systematically discussed. The author’s highly original ideas 
have since strongly influenced the scientific discussion of the problem. The volume 
under review contains excellent studies on conciliation and arbitration in several 
important countries, in particular Great Britain (Dr. PLaut), certain British 
Dominions, including Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand (Dr. 
NeEvutine), Austria and Czechoslovakia (Dr. WLCEK), Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
and Finland (Mr. Exsiom), Italy (Prof. Porri), Spain (Prof. WEHRLE), and Russia 
(Dr. TuHat). An offprint of the first study has already been analysed in the Jnter- 
national Labour Review (Vol. XXVI, No. 3, September 1932, pages 461-462). 
Among the other studies, special mention may be made of the one by Dr. NEULING 
on the Australian and New Zealand systems, in which the author attempts to 
show the legal character of compulsory arbitration and the development of the 
idea of law in the regulation of collective labour disputes. The last study, by 
Professor PriBRAM, contains an international comparison of the principal systems. 
The author, who makes considerable use of the international study on the subject 
published by the International Labour Office, develops a number of ideas which 
constitute a valuable contribution to the investigation of the nature of conciliation 
and arbitration and will certainly attract the attention of experts in labour law. 


Derengowski, Jan. Urlopy Wypoczynkowe Maszynistéw Kolejowych w Swietle 
Ankiety 1931 Roku. Les congés des mécaniciens de chemins de fer d’aprés Venquéte 
de 1931. Institut d’Economie sociale. Questions ouvriéres, No. 11. Warsaw, 
1932. 45 pp. 


Deutscher Beamtenbund. Geschdftsbericht des Deutschen Beamtenbundes fiir 
die Zeit vom Oktober 1930 bis September 1932. Berlin, 1932. 390 pp. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir éffentliche Arbeiten, Aktiengesellschaft. Bericht iiber 
das Geschdftsjahr 1931. Berlin. 13 pp. 


Einzig, Paul. Montagu Norman. A Study in Financial Statesmanship. Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1932. 1x + 255 pp. 

This very readable impression of the personality and work of the Governor of 
the Bank of England may be recommended as giving some information on a matter 
which is of great public interest, but on which next to nothing is known. The 
author is critical as well as appreciative. The traditional secretive attitude of the 
Bank is not spared and the mistakes of recent years are given due proportion. 
At the same time, the effort to stabilise Europe after the war, the development 
of central bank principles, and the movement towards central bank co-operation 
—in all of which Mr. Norman is shown to have played a leading part—are sympa- 
thetically described. Certain of the chapters are not wholly objective. Mr. Einzig’s 
attitude towards French monetary policy is well known and some allowance for 
personal bias should probably be made here. 

In an appendix occupying a full third of the volume Mr. Norman’s evidence 
before the Macmillan Committee on Finance and Industry is reproduced in extenso. 


Fédération des Syndicats du Centre. La situation des jeunes chémeurs. Rappor- 
teur: C. VANEUKEM. Haine-St Paul. 
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Proceedings and Reports from July 1931 





General Federation of Trade Unions. 
to June 1932. London, 1932. 


Goerrig, Dr. Franz. Arbeitsrecht. Wordels Dauernde Gesetzessammlungen. 
Leipzig, Friedrich A. Wordel. 


A comprehensive collection of German labour laws, so bound as to enable 
their arrangement to be modified in the event of later amendments or additions. 


Grundriss der sozialen Medizin. Herausgegeben von Franz IcKext und Johannes 
WEICcKsEL. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1932. 1x + 384 pp. 


The authors’ object is to provide in a handy volume the “ elements of social 
medicine ’’ for the use of insurance institutions and judicial authorities who may 
be called upon to deal with questions in this and allied fields. The first part is 
devoted to a general review of social medicine. The second deals with the prin- 
cipal diseases considered from the standpoint of public health and social medicine, 
thus giving a survey of the present state of knowledge of the relation between 
certain diseases and social environment. The third part is devoted to questions 
of social insurance ; it deals in particular with loss of working capacity, invalidity, 
inaptitude for work, decrease in earning capacity, etc., and with methods of detect- 
ing these different states in the principal diseases. 


Gurvitch, Georges. Le temps présent et idée du droit social. Preface by Maxime 
Leroy. Paris, J. Vrin, 1931. xvr + 336 pp. 

A complementary study to the author’s former work, L’idée du droit social (men- 
tioned in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 4, April 1932, page 582). 
In the first volume he dealt with the history of the idea of social law ; in the present 

* book he examines in what measure social law has already been reaiised. To this 
effect, he considers the different theories of labour law and of international public 
law, and recent discussions on the sources of law. In the matter of labour law he 
devotes special attention to the development of ideas in Germany, and in dealing 
with international law he gives a special chapter to the League of Nations, the 
International Labour Organisation, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In the author’s view social law is spontaneous, independent of the State, 
the direct expression of living societies. As regards the “ new international insti- 
tutions ’’, the author reaches the conclusion that they must be considered as “ the 
direct organs of the subjacent international community, conceived as a pre-existing 
juridical whole, and that their organised social law is rooted in the non-organised 
law of this community. ” 

This masterly work is extremely well documented, the sources fram which 
it draws including, in addition to French publications, the works of German, 

English, and Russian authorities. 


Hansen, Alvin Harvey. Economic Stabilisation in an Unbalanced World. 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1932. 1x + 384 pp. $3. 


Professor Hansen, after a lengthy survey of the complexities of the economic 
system, reaches the conclusion that, while it is not possible under a free market 
(as opposed to a completely centralised economic autocracy) to stabilise production, 
it should nevertheless be possible to mitigate the severity of fluctuations. Some 
progress might be made in this direction, and at the same time some of the serious 
consequences of unstable production might be avoided, by using a system of unem- 
ployment reserves to stabilise consumer purchasing power through periods of 
prosperity and depression. He thinks that one consequence of such a system 
would be, however, that investment in capital goods would be increased during 
prosperity and decreased during depression, and considers that business, as a whole, 
could only be stabilised if total purchasing power were stabilised through bank 
action. Asa means of mitigating the effects of business fluctuations on employment, 
he suggests that hours of work should be made very flexible, so that boom periods 
might be dealt with by working overtime and depression by short time. The loss 
of earnings during depression when short time is resorted to could be offset by 
higher rates for overtime during prosperity. Professor Hansen considers that one 
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of the most vital problems immediately confronting the world is the prevention of 
a further fall in the price level, and urges that the Federal Reserve System should 
do all in its power to prevent such a development. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Bericht iiber die 2. Vertreterversamm- 
lung am 7. August 1932 in Wiirzburg. Berlin. 84 pp. 


Heller, Dr. Fritz. Sozialpolitik und Reichsarbeitsgericht.. Sozialpolitische Er- 
wiagungen in den Urteilen des Reichsarbeitsgerichts. Forschungen zur Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialpolitik. Herausgegeben von Dr. Gerhard Kesster. Heft 3. Leipzig, 
Hans Buske, 1932. 79 pp. 3.20 marks. 

The German Labour Courts Act having now been in force for some years, it is 
natural that the decisions rendered by these courts should be the subject of increas- 
ingly numerous studies. Dr. Heller examines, from the standpoint of protagonists 
of the evolution of social policy, the activities of the Supreme Labour Court in 
connection with a certain number of questions : alterations in the conditions of 
labour fixed by collective agreements, joint industrial associations, the extent of 
the employer’s rights over the worker, the recognition of “ yellow” unions, etc. 
He considers that the jurisdiction of the Court is open to serious criticism and that 
it may interfere with the healthy development of labour law. 


Homps, Carlos. El problema de la crisis. Hdcia la solucién. Buenos Aires, 1932. 
16 pp. 


Hueck, Dr. Alfred, and Nipperdey, Dr. H. C. Lehrbuch des Arbeitsrechts. Zweiter 
Band. Dritte bis fiinfte bearbeitete Auflage. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bens- 
heimer, 1932. x11 + 796 pp. 25 marks. 

The first volume of the new edition of this treatise on German labour law was 
analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, December 1931, 
page 819. The second volume deals with collective labour law, i.e. the law on 
collective agreements, trade associations, works councils, conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and with the administration of labour law. The numerous books and 
articles published on these subjects and the court decisions given since the appear- 
ance of the first edition have been taken into account in this new edition ; the 
work thus forms the most comprehensive modern treatise on German labour law. 


Inouye, Masaji. Kaigai Iju Mondai no Jissai (Practical Problems of Oversea 
Migration). Tokyo. 1931. 140 pp. 

This work discusses first the historical development and the outlook of oversea 
migration from the principal European countries, in particular Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, France, Great Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands. In 
the second half of the book the past and present conditions of Japanese emigration 
are fully examined. 


Iwasaki, Uichi. Shakai Tosei Riron no Kenkyu (Essays on Principles of Social 
Control). Tokyo, 1931. 356 pp. 

A collection of sociological essays on the theories of social progress, social 
control and social policy. The author discusses the growth of the idea of social 
policy and the practical results in Japan. He describes the institutions for carrying 
out social policy in that country and the extent to which it is being studied by the 
universities and other higher educational institutions. He emphasises the need 
of further steady social progress. 


Jost, Dr. Walter. Das Sozialleben des industriellen Betriebs. Eine Analyse des 
sozialen Prozesses im Betrieb. Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Betriebssoziologie 
und soziale Betriebslehre an der Technischen Hochschule zu Berlin. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Goetz Briers und Dr. Paul RreBeNsAuM. Zweites Heft. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1932. 83 pp. 3.90 marks. 

Sociological and psychological study of the industrial undertaking, showing 
the numerous factors, objective and subjective, technical and human, that determine 
the social and moral atmosphere. In the author’s view, the action of all these 
elements on the psychology of the workers is strikingly regular, and seems to follow 
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certain laws that might be determined by methodical study. An exact knowledge 
of these relations should show the organiser of the undertaking that the moral 
conditions of the factory are not unalterable, that it is almost always possible to 
improve and to “ rationalise ’” the collaboration between the management and the 
workers, and thus to further the cause of social peace. 


Kapital und Kapitalismus. Vorlesungen gehalten in der Deutschen Vereinigung 
fiir Staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung. Im Namen des Vorstandes der Ver- 
einigung herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Harms. Erster Band. x11 + 513 pp- 
Zweiter Band. vis + 511 pp. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. 


These two volumes, which contain fifty-four lectures by recognised authorities 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, offer a searching and particularly interesting 
and well-documented study of the different problems of modern capitalism. The 
principal chapters deal with the history of capitalism, the réle of capital, its accu- 
mulation, market, utilisation, and destruction, and the part played by capital 
in the transformation of the present economic system. Financial and technical 
questions occupy a large part of the book, but some space is devoted to social 


problems. 





Kaskel, Dr. Walter. Arbeitsrecht. Neubearbeitet von Dx. Hermann DeErsca. 
Vierte Auflage. Enzyklopidie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft. XXXI. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1932. xx + 490 pp. 

Dr. Kaskel’s treatise, which, with that of Dr. Hueck and Dr. Nipperdey, is 
considered the standard work on German labour law, has not undergone any 
fundamental change as a whole in this fourth edition, which is prepared by Dr. 
Dersch, the well-known professor of labour law. The original structure has been 
retained, but Dr. Dersch has added a useful account of the sociological origin of the 
different institutions of the new labour law, such as collective agreements. It is 
the part of the book dealing with collective agreements which, as a result of recent 
developments, has required the most considerable modification and additions. 
In its present form the work is a valuable guide to the vast field of German labour 


law. 


Kemény, Dr. Georg, and Vae0, Josef. Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns im Jahre 
1931. Budapest, Pester Lloyd, 1932. 277 pp. 


This work includes three separate studies, the first two, by Dr. Kemény, dealing 
respectively with the world economic depression and Hungarian finance in 1931, 
and the third, by Mr. V4g6, with Hungarian economy in 1931. 

The first study analyses the chief events of economic and financial significance 
in 1931 : the fall in production and in prices, restriction of credit, depreciation of 
currencies, suggested remedies, plans for international action, etc. 

The study on Hungarian finance contains a detailed description of the financial 
position of the State, currency difficulties, and the different banking problems 
which arose during 1931 and the measures they necessitated. 

Mr. V4g6’s study contains much detailed information on the economic situation 
of Hungary, and in particular on the national income, the production of industrial 
and agricultural raw materials, the movement of consumption, unemployment, 
the activity of different industries, and foreign trade. 


Kiehel, Constance A. Unemployment Insurance in Belgium. A National Develop- 
ment of the Ghent and Liége Systems. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
1932. xiv + 509 pp. 

After a short historical, political, and economic survey, the author describes 
the evolution of the present approach to unemployment in Belgium and the prin- 
cipal measures taken or proposed to remedy unemployment. She then considers 
unemployment statistics in Belgium, the organisaton of public and private placing, 
and experiments in unemployment insurance before the war, in particular trade 


‘union plans and the system of subsidies applied in Ghent and the province of 


Liége. She then describes in detail the working of unemployment insurance as 
organised since 1920, and explains the financial administration of the funds, 
giving data from 1901 concerning receipts and expenditure. In the last chapter, 
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she considers the outstanding features of the Belgian system of unemployment 
insurance, and in particular those of special interest for the study of unemployment 
insurance in the United States. Numerous synoptic and statistical tables add to the 
value of the book. The text of the principal statutory regulations concerning 
unemployment insurar,ce in Belgium, and the rules of several trade union, em- 
ployers’, and official uhemployment funds, are included. 


Kotek, Dr. Josef. Priruéka Pracovniho Prdva. Soustavny vyklad zdkonu o pravu 
pracovnim. Prague, sl. Kompas, 1932. xv + 479 pp. 

A practical handbook of Czechoslovak labour law, containing a methodical 
exposition of legislation and legal decisions concerning the labour contract and 
social protection. 


Kress, Andrew J. Capitalism, Co-operation, Communism. A Criticism of Econom- 
ic Institutions of the Day and a Remedy for the Ills Thereof. Washington, Ransdell, 
1932. 141 +4 vim pp., illustr. 

After examining the bases of the present economic system, the author seeks 
in the application of co-operative principles the solution of a certain number of 
problems that appear to him otherwise insoluble, and especially a new economic 
order that would obviate the dangers of a communist experiment. He considers 
co-operative principles and the history and theory of co-operation. A chapter is 
devoted to co-operation in the different countries, another to the different forms 
of co-operative organisation in the United States. Dealing with the organisation 
of the State and the economic system in general, the author examines the relations 
between the co-operative movement and the State. and between the co-operative 
movement and the different trade organisations. In the last chapter he attempts 
to show the results that may be expected from the establishment of co-operative 
methods and principles. 


Leichter, Otto. Die Sprengung des Kapitalismus. Die Wirtschaftspolitik der 
Sozialisierung. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1932. 171 pp. 
6 sch. ; 4 marks. 

A description of the recent evolution of capitalist economy, in particular of the 
progressive centralisation that is accompanied by a constant growth of fixed 
capital and bureaucratisation, and an increasing rigidity of industrial under- 
takings. The latter, the author says, are acquiring an increasingly public character, 
which in times of depression renders State intervention necessary. He sees in this 
evolution the symptoms of a new order, the starting point of a conscious and 
methodical socialisation. After describing the principles of socialist policy and 
their practical application, he defines the task of socialism under State capitalism, 
which he regards as a stage preliminary to the institution of a socialist system. 


Levenbach, Marius G. Rechtsvinding en Arbeidsrecht. Overgedrukt Uit : 
Rechtsgeleerde Opstellen. Aangeboden aan Prof. Paul ScHOLTEN. Pp. 301-325. 


Makarov, A. N. Précis de droit international privé d’aprés la législation et la 
doctrine russes. Traduit par E. No“pe et P. Pereverzerr. Préface par J. P. 
Nrsoyet. Bibliothéque internationale de droit privé et de droit criminel. Dirigée 
par Jean Escarra. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1932. 471 pp. 60 frs. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Banking Situation in the United 
States. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1932. xm + 157 pp., 
tables, charts. $3. 

Describes the modifications in the structure of the banking system in the 
United States since the war and discusses the more important recent changes in 
banking activities resulting from the newer phases of economic and business 
development. The serious effects of the depression on the banking system are 
indicated, and the structural weaknesses of a local independent unit banking 
system, preserved in the face of forces operating towards extensive geographic 
integration of communication, industry, and trade, are clearly shown. A brief 
description is given of the series of extraordinary proposals advanced by President 
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Hoover for checking credit liquidation. It is suggested that to place all banking 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government would be to prepare the way 
for improved banking management. 


Nemirovsky, M., and Preuss, Dr. W. Survey of Recent Economic Deve 
in Palestine. General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine, Executive Commit- 
tee, Statistical and Information Department. Tel-Aviv, 1932. 28 pp. 

This survey of economic conditions in Palestine, which covers the year 1931 
and includes some figures for the first half of 1932, shows that the structure of 
Jewish economy in that country has not been greatly disturbed by the world 
economic depression. 


North, Cecil Clare. Social Problems and Social Planning. The Guidance of 
Social Change. New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. x + 409 pp, 

A textbook designed to show the relation of fundamental sociological theory 
to the situations out of which social problems arise, and to the procedure that is 
involved in any attempt to deal with such problems. It contains chapters dealing 
inter alia with the methods of cultural change, population policies, social control 
of the economic system, and international relations. The author is Professor of 
Sociology in the Ohio State University. 


Oprecht, Dr. Hans. La lutte pour l'économie publique. L’Economie publique. 
Berne, Union fédérative du personnel des administrations et entreprises publiques. 


64 pp. 


Provisional National Council. Unemployment. Report of Committee set up by 
the Open Industrial Conference. A Policy for the Industrial Labour Movement. 
Wellington (N.Z.), 1932. 4 pp. 

The Committee, which was appointed by a Conference of New Zealand indus- 
trial labour organisations, recommends a programme of industrial development, 
to be financed by an issue of treasury notes or a compulsory loan, and the amend- 
ment of the unemployment relief legislation so as to provide that the money for 
relief should be raised by a graduated system of taxation. 


Purpura, Rosario. Il Consiglio nazionale delle Corporazioni. Bologna, L. Cap- 
pelli, 1982. xxvm + 585 pp. 

In this work on the Italian National Council of Corporations, the author makes 
a legal study of this institution, both absolutely, and also in comparison with 
the national economic councils of other countries. He deals in turn with the Italian 
corporative system and economic councils, the National Council of Corporations 
and its organs, functions, methods of working, and constitutional nature, and the 
question of occupational representation. The most interesting parts of the book 
from the international standpoint are the first and the fifth. In the first, the author 
emphasises the fundamental differences between the Italian Council and the prin- 
cipal economic councils in other countries, and shows the necessity of co-ordinating 
their work on the international plane. In the fifth part, he gives a broad historical 
survey of the question of occupational representation according to Italian and 
other writers. 


Reuter, Dr. Helmut. Die Behandlung der Angestelltenerfindung im franzésischen, 
italienischen, englischen und amerikanischen Recht nach Rechtslehre und Recht- 
sprechung unter Beriicksichtigung des deutschen Rechts. Dresden, Risse Verlag, 
1932. 88 pp. 


Riedl, Richard. Die Industrie Osterreichs wahrend des Krieges. Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Osterreichische und ungarische Serie. 
Carnegie-Stiftung fiir internationalen Frieden. Abteilung fiir Volkswirtschaft 
und Geschichte. Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky ; New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1932. 1x + 374 pp. 


Saklatvala, S. D. History of the Millowners’ Associaticvn, Bombay, 1875-1930. 
Bombay, The Millowners’ Association, 1931. 1 + 80 pp. 
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Salter, Sir Arthur, and others. The World’s Economic Crisis and the Way of 
Escape. Halley Stewart Lecture, 1931. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 194 pp. 

This book consists of lectures delivered at the end of 1931 by six well-known 
economists. Sir Arthur SALTER deals with the world depression and makes sugges- 
tions for a world policy ; Sir Josiah Stamp deals with the special difficulties and 
problems of Great Britain ; Mr. J. M. Keynes discusses the immediate tasks ahead ; 
Sir Basil BLackett urges the need of stable money and deliberate planning ; Mr. 
Henry Ciay discusses unemployment ; and Sir William BEvERIDGE sums up the 
whole discussion. Although the writers differ both in their analysis of the situation 
and in their proposed remedies, there is a considerable measure of agreement on 
certain features of the crisis. Thus, importance is attached in the first place to the 
lowering of tariff barriers and the drastic reduction of reparations and war debts, 
and in the second place to monetary policy, and all six contributors agree that the 
crisis can be overcome only by measures of an international character. Mr. Keynes 
and Mr. Clay make a special reference to the need for public works. Sir William 
Beveridge has a good deal to say on the subject of unemployment insurance, which 
he believes to be essential in all modern communities, although he criticises existing 
schemes severely. 


Salvesen, T. Havnebyer. Internasjonalt samerbeide til bedring av sjomenns 
livsvilkar i land. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1931. 116 + 10 pp. 

An interesting survey of the problem of improving seamen’s conditions in ports 
and its treatment by the International Labour Organisation. Mr. Salvesen, who 
is Deputy Director of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association and a member of 
the Sub-Committee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports set up by the Joint Maritime 
Commission, has taken an active part in the efforts to find a solution of the problem 
on international lines. He aims in this book at attracting the attention of the autho- 
rities and of the general public to its urgency. He emphasises the necessity of 
putting the decision on this question in the form of a Draft Convention, and not 
merely of a Recommendation, at the next Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 


Schnek, Dr. Johann. Die Gewerbegerichtsbarkeit in Osterreich. Vienna, Arbeit 
und Wirtschaft. 77 pp. 

A useful survey of the procedure of the industrial courts in Austria, designed 
primarily for the use of secretaries of occupational organisations, works councils, 
assessors on industrial courts, etc. 


Schweizerischer Handels- und Industrie-Verein. Bericht tiber Handel und Indus- 
trie der Schweiz im Jahr 1931. Zurich, 1932. vi + 273 pp. 


Schwenning, G. T. Protection of Employees against Abrupt Discharge. Re- 
printed from Michigan Law Review, March 1932. Pp. 666-698. 

A brief review of the legislation in force in the principal European, American, 
and Asiatic countries, concerning the protection of workers against dismissal 
without notice. 


Seager, Henry R. Labour and Other Economic Essays. Edited by Charles A. 
Gutick, Jr. Introduction by Wesley C. MircHELL. New York, London, Harper, 
1931. xx + 432 pp. $3.50. 

This volume, prepared in memory of Professor Seager (1870-1930), contains 
a number of his essays on labour and other subjects, a bibliography of his writings, 
and a brief biographical note by Professor MiTcHELL. 


Seymour, John Barton. The Whitley Councils Scheme. Foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. J. H. WaitLtey. London, P. S. King, 1932. vim + 253 pp. 

Contains a history of the Whitley scheme, a description of the procedure 
adopted and of the work of the Whitley Councils and Works Committees, and an 
appreciation of the results. The part played by these bodies in industrial relations 
in Great Britain is widely known. The book, which gives a vivid description of 
their assistance in maintaining industrial peace and in furthering harmonious 
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relations between employers and workers, is particularly useful and timely, since 
the problems of industrial relations, and especially conciliation and arbitration, 
rank with economic and unemployment problems among the foremost social 


preoccupations of the day. 


Silbernagel-Caloyanni, Dr. Alfred. I. Der rechtliche Kinderschutz im V élkerbund. 
II. Strafverfahren gegen Jugendliche und Amtsvormundschaft in den Verhandlungen 
or dem Viélkerbund. Separatabdruck aus der Schweiz. Juristen-Zeitung, 29. Jahrg., 
Heft 1 u. 2. Zurich, Schultess, 1932. 8 pp. 


Sinclair, J. C. Evils of Industrial Assurance. An Examination of the Secret 
Methods Used in the System. Introduction by the Right Honourable Viscount 
SNOWDEN. London, Alston Rivers, 1932. 191 pp. 

The term “industrial assurance ’’ denotes, in Great Britain, insurance against 
funeral expenses ; the policy holders are wage earners and other persons of small 
means, and the insurers are commercial companies and a species of friendly society 
which operates on what is practically a commercial basis. The number of policies 
in force in 1929 was 76,000,000, the sum insured being £1,200,000,000 : the business 
is therefore an enormous one. An essential feature of this type of insurance is that 
premiums are collected weekly at the houses of the insured, and business is obtained 
by house-to-house canvassing. For these purposes the insurers employ about 
100,000 agents, who, on account of the intensely competitive nature of the business, 
work under very high pressure. The object of this book is to describe the conditions 
of work of these agents. The author, who has himself been an agent, cites many 
of his own experiences, and alleges that these conditions are degrading and inhuman. 
He does not, however, suggest any remedy, and contents himself with a recom- 
mendation that the system of industrial assurance “ should be the subject of far 
wider examination and analysis than has hitherto been undertaken ”’. 


Southard, Frank A. American Industry in Europe. Hart, Schaffner, Marx Prize 
Essays, I. Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin ; Cambridge, Mass., The River- 
side Press, 1931. xv -+ 264 pp. 

This study deals exclusively with the United States’ direct investments in 
Europe (participation in European business, creation of branches and subsidiary 
companies, undertakings, factories, etc.). According to an estimate of the United 
States Department of Commerce, American direct investments in Europe in 1930 
amounted to $1,352,000,000, or about 18 per cent. of American direct investments 
in all countries. The author deals incidentally with the labour policies of the Ameri- 
can companies operating in Europe and the wages paid by them (the average rates 
being slightly higher than those prevailing in the national industry). 


Sozialrechtliches Jahrbuch. WHerausgegeben von Theodor Braver, Christian 
EcKErRT, Hugo LINDEMANN, Leopold von Wisse. Redaktion : Theodor Braver. 
Band III. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 1932. 1x + 188 pp. 

This year book of social law (third issue) contains much useful information on 
the evolution of social law. As it is impossible even to enumerate all the articles 
it contains, the most important only are here mentioned : an enquiry on assessors 
of labour courts and the social function of these courts : a study of the social status 
of the trade union secretary (a continuation of the study begun in the second issue 
of the year book) ; a survey of the position of salaried employees in Germany ; 
the machinery of collective agreements in the English mining industry compared 
with the German system ; a discussion of the social structure of the proletariat 
and of the problems of the cultural development and education of the workers ; 
a critical analysis of the statistics of wages in the mining industry ; a study of the 
problem of wage fixing. 


Tokyo Shisei chosa Kai (Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research). Koyeki 
Kigyo ni Kansuru chosa Hokoku (Reports of an Enquiry concerning Public Utility 
Works). Vol. I. No. 1. Koyeki Kigyo ni Kansuru chosa Keika Hokoku (Proceedings), 
of the Enquiry. 111 pp. Vol. I. No. 2. Koyeki Kigyo Hoan ; Fuzoku Meirei An 
(Draft Public Utility Works Bill; Draft Supplementary Ordinances). 127 pp. 
Vol. I. No. 3. Koyeki Kigyo Hoan Riyusho (Explanation of the Draft Public Utility 
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Works Bill). 301 pp. Vol. I. No. 4 (a). Koyeki Kigyo Hoki Yoko Hikaku (Compari- 
son of the main points of the laws and regulations concerning Public Utility Works). 
33 pp. Tokyo, 1932. 

The Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research, at the joint request of the six 
largest cities in Japan, undertook an extensive documentary enquiry into the 
public utility works of municipalities of all sizes. The aims of the enquiry, which 
covered a year (December 1930 to December 1931), were : (1) the compilation of 
documentary material (both Japanese and foreign) to facilitate the study of a plan 
for the regulation and control of public utility works in Japan ; (2) a study of the 
methods to be adopted for carrying out such a plan ; (3) the drafting of new legisla- 
tion or of amendments to the existing laws and ordinances ; (4) a study of possible 
improvements in the public utility works under municipal management. The above 
volumes form part of the reports containing the results of the enquiry. 


Trades Union Congress. Report of Proceedings at the 64th Annual Trades Union 
Congress held at Newcastle 5-9 September 1932. London, 1932. 494 pp. 


Tsen, Pin-chuen. Kuwo-tsi Lao-kon Tsou-chi (The International Labour Organisa- 
tion). Peiping, Institute of Social Research, 1932. 178 pp. 


Perhaps the first book of the kind published in Chinese. It first traces briefly 
the early development of trade unionism in Europe, the rise of national and inter- 
national labour organisations, their demand for international labour legislation, 
and the international action advocated or taken to promote the legal protection 
of labour from Robert Owen down to the Organising Committee of the Washington 
Conference of 1919. The Labour Part of the Peace Treaty is then closely analysed. 
The International Labour Conference, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and the Office and its standing committees are examined, and the 
results of the work of the International Labour Organisation are appraised. In 
conclusion, the author states that the creation of the Organisation as a permanent 
institution has resulted in hastening labour protection, although it has by no means 
overcome the difficulties connected with industrial competition among the nations. 


Union general de Trabajadores de Espafia. Ley de contrato de trabajo. (Comentada, 
con un apéndice.) Madrid, 1982. 55 pp. 25 cents. 


Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsimter. Association des Offices suisses du 
Travail. Protokoll der XIV. Verbands-Versammlung, Neuenburg, 3. Oktober 1931, 
und 27. Geschdfts- Bericht fiir das Jahr 1931. Procés-Verbal de la XIV™* Assemblée 
de l’ Association, Neuchdlel, 3 octobre 1931, et 27™* Rapport, année 1931. Liestal, 
1932. 54 pp. 


Viance, Georges. Force et misére du socialisme. Bibliothéque d’études catholiques 
et sociales. Paris, Flammarion, 1932. 287 pp. 12 frs. 


The strength of socialism, in the author’s opinion, lies in the services rendered 
by it, setting before the workers the ideal of greater justice, stimulating ideas, 
and securing improvement in the workers’ conditions by an active understanding 
of practical problems and their immediately possible solutions. The weakness of 
socialism is that it confines its effort to “ the attainment of material well-being”’’. 


Yanouloff, Ilia. Sotsialna zachtita na detsata. Sofia, 1932. 100 pp. 40 leva. 


The author, who is an authority on social and labour questions in Bulgaria, 
gives in this study on the social protection of children in that country a striking 
picture of the prevalent poverty and its effects on the rising generation. He indi- 
cates the measures which he considers should be taken by citizens, public organisa- 
tions, and the State for the protection of children. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von 
Vollrath Kiepzic. Dreissigster Jahrgang 1932. Zweiter Band. Hamburg, 1932. 


Vil -++ 391 pp. 
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Comité de défense des répartiteurs de produits alimentaires. Les groupements 
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Herz, Dr. Erich. Die Konsumgenossenschaften in der Tschechoslowakei. Prague, 
“ Orbis ”, 1932. 121 + vi pp. 


L’armée rouge et la flotte rouge. Preface by P. VamtLant-CouTurieEr. Paris, 
Bureau d’Editions, 1932. 71 pp. 1.50 frs. 


Malychev, S. Le Soviet des chébmeurs. Episodes et vies révolutionnaires, No. 4. 
Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1932. 64 pp. 
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